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DoMEsTIC politics during the week 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: have suffered an eclipse, conse- 
AT HOME. quent upon the tragical event of 
last Sunday at Lyons. English 
sentiment with regard to the assassination of Presi- 
dent Carnot has been absolutely unanimous, and if 
the French people knew how sincere and universal is 
the sentiment of sympathy with them under this cruel 
trial they would get rid of some mistaken ideas they 
entertain regarding our feelings towardsthem. The 
speeches delivered in the two Houses of Parliament 
on Tuesday on the subject of the assassination were 
all that could be desired in tone and substance. 
Public feeling in this country is moved by the fact 
that President Carnot has fallen as a victim to that 
cruel conspiracy which is directed, not against any 
particular State, but against society as a whole. He 
may therefore be said to have fallen in the cause of 
humanity, and this fact has accentuated the regret 
and sympathy caused by his death in England. 


AT last the prolonged struggle over the Budget 
is drawing to a close, and Sir William Harcourt— 
thanks in no small degree to his own skill and tact— 
has had the satisfaction of scoring an unequivocal 
triumph. The most dangerous point in the passage 
of the Budget Bill through Committee was reached 
on Tuesday night, when the additional duty on beer 
came before the Committee. The Government pro- 
posal was carried in a full House by a majority of 
eighteen. This result was better than had been 
anticipated, for there were several Liberal absten- 
tions, and Mr. Redmond and his party voted to a 
man with the Opposition; but some Liberal-Unionists 
stayed away unpaired, and two voted with the 
Government. Mr. T. W. Russell, whose public career 
was so long identified with temperance reform, 
went into the Lobby against the Government. This 
division marked the turning-point in the history of 
the Budget, and it is now certain that 1894 will be 
famous in history as having ushered in the new era 
of democratic finance. On Wednesday the Opposi- 
tion seemed to collapse altogether, and the additional 


duty on spirits was carried by the substantial majority 
of fifty-five. 





THERE is still some doubt as to the subsequent 
course of the session when the Budget Bill has been 
finally disposed of. A considerable party among the 
Liberals are even now anxious that an effort should 
be made to pass, at all events, a portion of the 





Evicted Tenants Bill must have priority is, however, 
generally admitted, and it is difficult to see how any 
other work in addition to this measure and supply 
can be taken up by the Government unless the 
session is to be greatly prolonged. The general 
feeling in political circles is that Ministers have been 
materially strengthened by recent events, and the 
date of the dissolution seems further off than ever. 
That the Government will meet the House next 
session with a full programme of work for the year 
is now universally admitted. 


Mr. Mor LeEy’s speech at Rotherham on Wednes- 
day was a very important utterance, seeing that it 
was the first declaration by a Cabinet Minister after 
the Leeds Conference. It is highly satisfactory to 
note the general character of Mr. Morley’s allusion 
to that question of the House of Lords which occu- 
pied the undivided attention of the gathering at 
Leeds. Ministers, it is clear, are not likely to follow 
their opponents in the blunder of mistaking the 
most important convention of the Liberal party 
that has been held for years past for a mere Tooley 
Street meeting. Whether men like what was done 
at Leeds, or whether they do not like it, everyone 
who understands where the true political forces of 
the nation lie must be aware that the decision of 
the Conference was no insignificant matter, and 
that the leaders of both parties will have to reckon 
with it in the immediate future. Mr. Morley, on 
the part of the Government, promises a grave 
and careful consideration to the Leeds resolu- 
tions. This is all that Liberals have a right 
to ask at the present moment; though in due 
time they will be entitled to demand from Ministers 
an explicit declaration as to their own policy with 
regard to the Lords’ veto. And here it may be well 
to point out an error into which Mr. Morley fell in 
describing the resolutions of the Leeds Conference. 
Those resolutions did not, as he seems to think, 
merely re-affirm Mr. Bright’s famous declaration of 
1883 with regard to the veto. They go beyond that 
declaration on one important point. Mr. Bright 
suggested that a Bill if rejected by the Peers in one 
session might be sent up again in the following 
session, when no veto would be allowed. The Leeds 
resolution affirms that if a Bill has been vetoed by 
the Peers, it can be “-re-affirmed by the House of 
Commons at any time in the same session or the 
same Parliament.” The reason for calling for this 
reform in preference to Mr. Bright’s has been ex- 
plained so often in these columns that there is no 
need to repeat it. 
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THERE has been trouble in the Attercliffe division 
of Sheffield in connection with the choice of a can- 
didate to take the place of Mr., now Lord, Coleridge. 
The Labour party—not in the division so much as 
in the town at large—had proposed Mr. Hobson, a 
gentleman who has been prominently connected with 
the Labour Representation party. But Mr. Hobson 
had intimated that he would stand, not as a Liberal 
and Labour representative, but as a Labour repre- 
sentative only. In these circumstances, the Liberal 
Association, by an almost unanimous vote, adopted 
another gentleman, who, whilst quite as good a Labour 
representative as Mr. Hobson, is, in addition, an active 
and earnest Liberal. It is difficult to see what other 
course the Association could have taken without 
stultifying itself. The Liberal party has shown no 
indisposition to smooth the way for the election of 
working-men and of other Labour representatives. 
The simple condition it has attached to its help is 
that the men whom it has aided should themselves 
be Liberals. By this condition the Liberal Associa- 
tions will have to abide, unless they are prepared to 
assist in the destruction of their own party. Even 
if seats should be lost by the refusal of Liberal 
Associations to support men who decline to stand as 
Liberals, this policy must still be pursued. It will 
be far better for the cause of Liberalism that it 
should be confronted by an open enemy than by one 
who, whilst readily accepting Liberal support, cannot 
be trusted at any critical moment to remain faithful 
to the Liberal party. 





Tae birth of a direct heir to the throne last 
Saturday evening is an event of some constitutional 
significance even in these days of triumphant de- 
mocracy. We have lived to see so many revivals of 
institutions which an earlier generation of Liberals 
deemed to be dead or dying—the Monarchy of the 
King who governs as well as reigns, the Balance of 
Power, the War of Succession, the bureaucratic 
State—that it is possible, though happily not prob- 
able, that the King, even in England, may find 
himself not only the symbol and centre of the 
Empire, but his own Prime Minister as well. But, 
whatever these remoter possibilities, the event is 
one of a class which have always appealed in a 
peculiar degree to the sympathy of the British 
people. The domestic joys or sorrows of the 
present Royal Family have always been shared in 
some measure by thousands of subjects, and those 
not only of the unrepresented sex, who stand 
completely outside ordinary political life, and prob- 
ably could hardly comprehend its issues if they 
would. It is easy to laugh at this feeling; but it is, 
after all, one of the bonds of the British Empire. 
We cordially join in the congratulations with which 
the event has been received, and can have no better 
wish for the young Prince than that his reign should 
rival the Victorian era in duration, in progress, and 


in peace. 





South WALES was visited last Saturday after- 
noon by another terrible mining accident, this time 
in a colliery which has always been well ventilated 
and undisturbed by disaster. Apparently the 
explosion was due, in part at least, to coal dust—a 
danger less recently recognised than others which 
beset the miner, and not as yet satisfactorily pro- 
vided against. The calamity, which has cost the 
lives of nearly three hundred bread-winners, is a 
severe strain on the resources of the Provident Fund 
on which they relied in case of need, and which is 
already very heavily burdened. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that even in this time of depression, the 
appeal which has been made for assistance will meet 
with an adequate response. 


IN a slight but, on the whole, effective, and occa- 
sionally amusing address to the British Economic 
Association on Wednesday evening, Professor Shield 





Nicholson urged journalists generally to apply them- 
selves to the study of political economy—or, rather, 
to return to the study of it, which was so general 
among their predecessors during the period of agi- 
tation against the corn-laws. He certainly quoted 
some amazing instances of misapprehension or 
ignorance, and not only from Carlyle and Ruskin: 
though they were chiefly summary “appreciations” 
of the classical economists—of Adam Smith, for 
instance, who eulogised the Navigation Laws on the 
ground that “defence is more important than 
opulence,” as “the apostle of peace at any price,” 
and as “even more archaic than Mill.” But 
we scarcely think, in spite of his appeal, that 
the most philosophic leader-writer will venture 
to mention “‘ final utility,’ the central conception 
of the newer economics,” until University Exten- 
sion has raised up a new generation of trained 
and appreciative students. Newspapers, after all, 
as Mr. Balfour presently reminded the audience, are 
made to pay; and if professors want the Press to 
refer to their teachings, it rests with themselves to 


prepare the public. Thereby, no doubt, they will - 


clear their own minds, especially if they acknowledge 
their debt to the newspapers, which Professor Nichol- 
son recognised, by taking their illustrations from 
financial and economic phenomena instead of con- 
structing them out of uninteresting abstractions. 
For—pace Professor Nicholson—the simple illustra- 
tions of the Ricardian school want actuality, and 
are usually merely repulsive. And the most modern 
school, with their highly technical vocabulary, and 
their diagrams after the manner of analytical conics, 
must not expect to catch the attention of the man in 
the street. Mr. Balfour, indeed, with his usual} 
pessimism, thinks they will do better without it. 


IN a passage which seems to have escaped the 
reporters, Professor Nicholson expressed his indig- 
nation with certain “young men of advanced 
opinions” who supposed that because the Ricardian 
economics had fallen into discredit they might there- 
fore disregard the rules of arithmetic: and citing a 
recent review of one of his books in these columns, 
maintained that the French assignats must have 
been depreciated by their over-issue if there was 
any truth in the laws of number. This is an 
excellent illustration of a well-known fault in 
“ Ricardian ” expositions: they often treat a given 
series of phenomena as if it all happened at once. 
What our reviewer, who is singularly unlike Pro- 
fessor Nicholson’s idea of him, did say, was this: 
that the depreciation of the assignats came first, and 
the over-issue followed as its consequence. That 
may be disputable, but it is history, not arithmetic. 


In another passage, also unreported, Professor 
Nicholson denounced the attacks on Mr. Balfour for 
his bimetallism on the ground that the subject was 
very difficult and diversity of views was permissible. 
Quite so, but Mr. Balfour is attacked, not because he 
presumes to have a view, but because one cannot 
help feeling that his view is academic. An orthodox 
monometallist regards Mr. Balfour's bimetallism 
somewhat as an ordinary man regards professoria} 
anarchism: it is a theory giving intellectual pleasure 
to the holder, backed by his authority, and thereby 
leading people who will never understand it to 
disasters which he himself does not duly appreciate. 
The man in the street may be a very hopeless person 
intellectually—though it is not quite fair to identify 
his “ common-sense” with the “ great heart of the 
nation,” as Mr. Goschen presently did—but at least 
he likes to be quite sure that his leaders are per- 
fectly serious. 


Tue University Extension Congress which was in 
session at the end of last week was chiefly occupied 
with the problem of how to provide for the divergent 
needs of the two great classes of its students—those 
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who treat its work as a mere intellectual relaxation, 
and those who desire to become serious students. 
The needs of both classes seem fairly provided for 
by the linking of the system of “short courses” 
and “long courses” of lectures recommended 
by the Committee. But the real danger of the 
movement—a danger which wrecked the some- 
what similar movement in the ‘thirties, and on 
which hostile critics never fail to insist—is super- 
ficiality ; and it is eminently undesirable that the 
short course should be regarded as an end in itself. 
Socially, the movement seems to us to have two 
main uses. It stimulates general, if not very pro- 
found, intellectual interests ; and, what is probably 
of more importance, it gets at a few born students 
who have not yet found themselves out. But it 
should not provide a cheap avenue to the lower 
grades of the learned professions; and for this 
reason we must strongly deprecate the proposal of 
some of its injudicious friends—not seconded, be it 
noted, by the responsible promoters of the move- 
ment—to “secure a commercial value” for Extension 
certificates. At present the movement, especially 
when supplemented by the annual visit to Oxford, 
at least enables the students to see in some measure 
how intellectual work is really done. 





A CORRESPONDENT has invited us to call attention 
to what seems to be a crying evil in connection with 
the management of some of our London parks. The 
particular case which he instances is that of St. 
James’s Park. For many years this park has been 
the playground and trysting-place of the children of 
the poor resident in and about Westminster. Until 
a comparatively recent date they had access to the 
grass in all parts of the park; but of late years the 
Board of Works has been steadily encroaching upon 
the rights of the public by enclosing large portions 
of the park, until now there is but a miserable 
remnant of it available for the use of children and of 
other dwellers in the city who wish to enjoy the 
sensation of walking upon turf instead of upon 
paving-stones. We do not dispute the fact that the 
park is made more beautiful to look at by this 
process. Its beauty would, no doubt, be still further 
increased if the public were to be excluded from it 


altogether; but we venture to maintain that our. 


London parks were not meant merely to gladden 
the eyes of the rich, who can enjoy the pleasures of 
country life whenever they wish to do so. They are 
emphatically the playgrounds of the people. This 
is specially the case with St. James’s Park, which 
lies in close proximity to an immense population of 
the poor. We know enough of the present Chief 
Commissioner of Works to feel certain of his sym- 
pathy in the cause we are advocating, and we trust 
that Mr. Herbert Gladstone will lose no time in put- 
ting a stop toa process which involves a very serious 
encroachment upon the rights of the public. 





THE assassination of President Carnot, 

ABROAD. which startled the world on Monday 
morning, has driven other events almost 

completely out of the public mind. We 

deal elsewhere with some of its aspects, and here 
need only note that France has borne herself worthily 
in the presence of her great calamity, and has 
merited and received the cordial sympathy of the 
world. France is popularly credited with a liability 
to hysterical outbursts of popular panic, and an 
abiding intention to disturb the peace of Europe. 
Yet after the first shock, with the natural and 
regrettable, but very limited exception noticed below, 
the French people have behaved with dignified and 
admirable reserve; and the calamity which not many 
years ago would have presaged the immediate 
overthrow of the Republic, has served merely to 
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illustrate the strength of the constitutional fabric. 
Moreover, it has evoked expressions of sympathy on 
the Continent which should go far to obscure that 
division of the nations into two camps which is one 
of the most regrettable features of Continental 
Europe to-day. The rapidity with which the crisis 
has been terminated, the result of the election, the 
restrained and pacific attitude of the great mass of 
the French people, are a welcome testimony to the 
stability of the Republic. That stability is certainly 
not due to the proceedings of this or the previous 
Chamber, or to the conduct of the series of short- 
lived Ministries which those Chambers have so often 
upset. No doubt, therefore, a great deal of it may 
be ascribed to the high character and strict constitu- 
tionality of the late President, who had deservedly 
obtained a high popularity in the provinces. 





On Wednesday afternoon M. Casimir-Périer was 
elected to the Presidency of the French Republic on 
the first ballot by 451 votes. M. Brisson, the Radical 
candidate, followed with 195, M. Dupuy, whose 
candidature had provoked some unfavourable com- 
ment, with only 97, and General Février, who had 
the support of the Right, M. Aragoand M. Cavaignac 
with 53, 27, and 11 respectively. Eleven votes were 
what is called across the Atlantic “ scattering.” The 
new President will, so far as can be judged, carry on 
the traditions which have made the Presidency so 
popular under his predecessor. He is denounced by 
the Radicals as an “ Orleanist,” and is already a mark 
for Socialist execration. That, however, will 
probably only strengthen the tendency to division 
into two distinct parties, in which the supporters of 
the Parliamentary régime see its best hopes. 


WE cannot be very greatly surprised at the re- 
grettable assaults on Italians committed in Lyons 
and attempted in other towns on the occasion of the 
great crime of Sunday evening. The Italians through- 
out the South of France are constant competitors in 
the labour market with the native population ; com- 
petitors who start with a lower standard of comfort, 
who undersell native labour, and are apt to prove 
neither good neighbours nor peaceable residents. We 
are glad to see, however, that the attacks have not 
been very serious except in Lyons. There they were 
provoked by a customer at an Italian café, who, on 
the news of M. Carnot’s assassination, shouted “ A 
bas I'Italie!” An Italian waiter at once retaliated 
with a beer-mug; a free fight naturally resulted and 
spread, affecting all the cafés whose proprietors 
happened to bear Italian names, though several 
were French or Swiss. The French Government has 
acted with energy in suppressing the disturbances— 
had they not done so, the friction of last summer 
would have been repeated and intensified tenfold— 
and the expressions of popular sympathy from all 
parts of Italy, which no one can turn better than 
Italians, ought to do their share in restoring the 
good feeling which Santo'’s dagger illogically but 
naturally disturbed. But the exodus of Italians 
meanwhile goes on, and will doubtless seriously 
aggravate the present distress in Italy. 


THE Italian Chamber has turned out to be more 
docile than it seemed likely to prove a week or two 
ago. It has adopted the increased tax on salt, 
already enforced provisionally by Royal decree, by 
the rather large majority of 201 to 135, although the 
tax had been condemned by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the financial scheme, and is an obvious 
offence against sound canons of taxation. It has 
also adopted, in the form of an increase of the in- 
come-tax, the reduction of interest on Government 
stock—a measure which, besides lowering Italy in 
the eyes of her European creditors, will seriously 
affect the incomes of her philanthropic institu- 
tions. And the general feeling of insecurity is 
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exhibited by the postponement for a year of all the 
communal and provincial elections. 





Ir is rather curious that some of our 
LITERATURE. French contemporaries have recently 
been exercising themselves over the 
history of our old friend the word “Jingo.” M. 
Deloncle has discovered that the words Jingo and 
Jingoism, meaning a bellicose individual and a 
bellicose policy, come from a Hindustani word, jing, 
meaning “holy war.” Of this truly brilliant dis- 
covery M. Deloncle makes fine rhetorical use at 
the close of an article in the Matin, warning 
English Jingoes of their fatal mistake in estranging 
France, and mixing up the smearing of the 
mango-trees with the trick of fate which labelled 
an anti-French policy with a name which, for 
England's position in the East, had so ominous a 
sound. The Débats finds another origin for Jingo 
in the name of St. Gingolphe—the Gingulphus of 
our “Ingoldsby Legends.” But the Débats, any more 
than M. Deloncle, does not seem to have heard of 
the famous St. MacDermott, with his “ We don’t 
want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do,” before 
whose day “ Jingo” was as harmless an expletive, as 
remote from any bellicose suggestion, as “Goodness 
gracious!" As for “holy war,” as the expression 
stands there in cold print, it seems to us to have a look 
far less Oriental than Hibernian, and to stand in the 
same category as “ tare-an’-ages” and “ blood-an’- 
ouns "—expletives which, we also fear, must be 
considered as of doubtful origin. M. Deloncle’s 
derivation of Jingo reminds us of a theory we once 
heard offered by an undergraduate as to the origin 
of the corresponding French word “ Chauvin.” War- 
like Frenchmen, the ingenuous youth suggested, 
shaved their heads in order to make them look like 
cannon-balls, and thus give an unmistakable indica- 
tion of their proclivities. 





MADAME ALBONI had been not only a 
OBITUARY. famous prima donna, but a “ contralto 
without precedent.” She had retired 
from the stage long ago, but her voice had never 
lost its range or charm.—Prince Ladislas Czartoryski 
was the chief of the colony of Polish exiles in Paris, 
and so the symbol of a lost cause.—Mr. Robert 
Ackrill, of Harrogate, was a benefactor to the town 
of his adoption, and had done good service to 
Liberalism as a journalist during the Corn Law 
agitation and for many years afterwards.—Mr. 
Thomas Lane Coward was well known in the 
journalistic world as the manager of the Morning 
Post. 








LORD SALISBURY AS DICTATOR. 





“fF\HE Act was passed when he was on the other 

side of the House, and he would never have 
allowed it to pass through Parliament unless this 
power of appeal had been reserved.” We offer no 
excuse for quoting this remarkable statement from 
the Times report of the Parliamentary proceedings of 
Tuesday, the 19th inst. At the moment when we are 
hearing so much about the dictatorship of a “‘ mob,” 
a “caucus,” or a “merciless Parliamentary majority,” 
it is just as well that we should be brought face to 
face with the fact that the country is under a still 
more detestable and dangerous dictatorship, that of 
a single irresponsible individual. It was Lord 
Salisbury who, just ten days ago, made use of the 
arrogant words we have quoted above. It was Lord 
Salisbury who declared that “he would never have 
allowed ’ a certain measure to become law if it had 


not contained a clause enabling him whenever he 
pleased to set its main provisions at naught. Since 
a certain monarch uttered the famous saying, “ L’état, 
we do not think there has been any 


c’est moi!” 





declaration quite so arrogant or astounding as Lord 
Salisbury’s last week. The country has had a strong 
dose of the virtues of the peers administered to it 
during the last few days. It has been warned of the 
folly of attempting to interfere in any manner with 
so useful and august a body of men. It has been 
reminded of the invaluable functions discharged by 
the House of Lords, and it has even had to listen to 
the eulogies which fulsome scribes have pronounced 
upon its “ widely representative character ’’ and the 
individual virtues of its members. The fact that a 
great political party has, by the voice of its chosen 
delegates, denounced the arbitrary powers of the 
peers seems to the supporters of that body an out- 
rage not only upon the Constitution, but upon public 
decency itself. The great and good men who sit in 
the gilded chamber, and from their position of lofty 
pre-eminence condescend to survey the affairs of the 
world beneath them and to correct when necessary 
the blunders of the inferior mortals who people it, 


are, in the eyes of their toadies of the Press, too — 


sacred to be the subject of a popular agitation, too 
holy to be criticised, even when it is the whole nation 
which turns critic. Fortunately, it is one thing to 
paint a man to look like a god, and quite another to 
induce him to act like one. Lord Salisbury every 
morning and every evening is held up in the Tory 
papers for the adoring reverence of the lower orders, 
and he is invariably depicted as a kind of nine- 
teenth-century Gautama, the sacred prophet of the 
Buddhists, sitting enthroned in an atmosphere of 
intellectual calm and dignity to which ordinary 
mortals can never hope to attain. This is the 
picture as it is painted by our peer-worshippers; 
and, of course, if there were any truth in it, some- 
thing might be said for the peerage. But the reality 
comes in the shape of an unpremeditated sentence 
which, dropping from the lips of the painted figure 
in the golden temple, shatters the illusions of those 
who have mistaken him for a god, and convinces the 
world that he is not only a mere man, but a very 
mischievous one to boot. 

Lord Salisbury would be intolerable if it were not 
for his indiscretions. It is these which have enabled 
his fellow-countrymen hitherto to bear the clumsy 
yoke he lays upon them. Of all his indiscretions, 
we think the worst is that which we have quoted. 
Unlike most of his indiscretions, however, its indis- 
creetness lies in the fact that it is neither more nor 
less than a simple statement of the truth. When 
Lord Salisbury calmly tells the House of Lords and 
the country at large that he would never have 
allowed a certain law to be made except upon con- 
ditions imposed by himself, he merely states a fact. 
He is, as he tells us, the absolute master of the 
House of Lords, and, the House of Lords being 
absolute master of the House of Commons, he is 
entitled to claim that he is the one superior 
authority in the realm. If one were to require 
tangible evidence in proof of this assertion, it 
would only be necessary to apply to the Charity 
Commissioners, and to obtain from them a 
clear statement of the principles which guide 
them in framing their schemes. Those schemes 
have to be submitted to the House of Commons, 
the sovereign representative assembly of the nation. 
But is it of the opinion of the House of Commons 
that the Commissioners think when they are framing 
their schemes? Not a bit of it. The House of 
Commons is no more to them than any other promis- 
cuous body of Englishmen. Nor is it of the House 
of Lords, as a whole, that the Commissioners think 
when they are thus discharging their duty. What 
they do think of is the man who is master of the 
House of Lords, and, through that House, master of 
the House of Commons also. We venture to say that 
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there has been hardly a scheme for any educational 
charity drawn up within the last dozen years by the 
Commissioners that has not contained provisions 
introduced solely for the purpose of meeting the 
whims and the prejudices of Lord Salisbury. And 
in every case the provisions thus introduced have 
been anti-popular and anti-Liberal in the widest 
sense of those terms. This is a plain fact which 
the people who still cherish the fetish of the Peers 
will do well to take to heart. The great movement 
for the abolition of the veto of the House of Lords 
which was begun at Leeds last week is, as a matter 
of fact, nothing more than a movement for the aboli- 
tion of the veto of Lord Salisbury. This single peer 
at the present moment wields more power not only 
than the Sovereign herself, but than the House of 
Lords as a whole. That House has committed its 
conscience to his keeping, and these hereditary 
legislators of ours, whose personal independence is 
constantly being contrasted with the subserviency 
of ordinary members of the House of Commons, are 
driven like sheep into the lobby to vote precisely as 
their master orders them to do. We have spoken 
again and again in these pages of the “ludicrous 
and nauseous anachronism” of the hereditary 
Chamber. Does it become less ludicrous, or less 
nauseous, or less of an anachronism, when we know 
that it is absolutely in the hands of a single man, 
who dares to tell it to its face that he “ would never 
have allowed it”? to take a certain step unless it 
had first of all agreed to the conditions which he 
had dictated ? 

This is a very serious question, and not all the 
sickening flatteries of London journalists, nor all 
their gibes at the party of reform, can do away with 
its gravity. We have asserted again and again that 
so long as the House of Lords retains its present 
powers we are living under the virtual dictatorship 
of one man. Lord Salisbury himself has now 
asserted the same thing, and asserted it in the most 
offensive manner. What would have been his fate if 
he had happened to live in the days of the Tudors, and 
had made this monstrous claim to exclusive personal 
authority? It would have been the fate of Wolsey 
or of More. Of course, we have advanced sufficiently 
far from those days to. know that there are better 
weapons in political struggles than those which the 
Tudors employed. Nobody would wish to hurt a hair 
of Lord Salisbury’s head; but, though the punish- 
ment may be different, the offence remains the same, 
and no greater offence can be committed against the 
majesty of the Sovereign Authority, whether that 
authority be embodied in a monarch or exercised by 
the nation as a whole, than this assertion of a right 
superior to its own. Talk of the tailors of Tooley 
Street! What would have been said if they had 
proclaimed that they only allowed the nation to 
govern itself on conditions of which they had pre- 
viously approved, and, in doing so, had proclaimed a 
literal fact? Yet this is what Lord Salisbury has 
done ; and unless the country is prepared to allow him 
to set himself above the law, above the Crown, and 
above Parliament, the sooner it sets about the 
abolition of that veto of the House of Lords which 


at this moment is practically his veto, the better it 
will be. 








THE WEEK IN FRANCE. 





T has been the lot of few nations to pass in so 
brief a space of time through such a crisis as 
France has experienced this week. The Head of the 
State is murdered—murdered under circumstances 
calculated to complicate the popular indignation 











with the incitements of international prejudice—and 
within the week France is called on to choose by the 
methods of popular representation a Head of the 
State to fill the dead ruler’s place. It has all been 
accomplished with such rapidity, smoothness, and 
admirable calm, that as we look upon it now 
as an event, it seems less like a reality than a 
dream. But it is no dream. France, who has 
astonished the world before, has been doing so once 
again with the tragic passages by which it seems 
the mysterious fate of her history to be interrupted, 
and with her superb capacity for rising to the level 
of the situations they create. It is not too much to 
say that the admiration, as well as the sympathy, of 
the civilised nations, even of those whom she counts 
as her enemies, is genuinely at the back of the mes- 
sages which have poured in generous profusion into 
France during the week. We are now seeing the 
French nation at its best, its highest. Too often it 
is its seamy side which its proportion of venal 
politicians, of brawling journalists and of crapulous 
romance-writers are allowed to keep prominent 
before the eyes of the outside world standing at a 
distance. But in such a crisis as that of the past 
week it is the true France that appears. In the 
men whom the episode makes conspicuous, in 
the character of the dead President, and in 
that of the man to whom by a swift instinct the 
nation turns for his successor, we see the sap 
of those ancient virtues which have made France 
great, and which keep her gay and valiant through 
all her sorrows with an elasticity as of eternal 
youth. 


Hane vitam veteres! Sic fortis Etruria crevit. 


The heroes of M. Zola and M. de Maupassant are 
types of Frenchmen, but by a vastly overwhelming 
proportion, more Frenchmen in every rank, gentle 
and simple, resemble the late M. Carnot than re- 
semble Gervais or Bel Ami. M. Carnot was, in- 
deed, a representative of the most essentially typical 
French character—that character, with its sacred- 
ness of family life, its reverence for the mother, its 
honour for the wife, its intense solicitude for the 
children, with its probity, its fortitude, its thrift, 
its sere spirit, which those. whose privilege it 
has been to pierce beneath the surface of French 
society know to be the backbone and foundation 
of the nation. As for ourselves, the instinctive 
knowledge of that character possessed by our people 
explains even more than the feeling that we are a 
fellow-democracy, the sympathy which the people of 
these islands have ever shown themselves at heart to 
entertain for France, and which has been manifested 
in so spontaneous a demonstration this week. That 
sort of French people, as observant travellers know, 
and as authoritative writers like Mr. Hamerton 
and Miss Betham - Edwards are ever striving to 
impress, entertain a similar sympathy for England. 
Such Frenchmen, the most numerous class of French- 
men, are no more represented by the Chauvinist of 
the Boulevard than the hearty God-fearing North- 
umbrian miner is represented by the scream- 
ing Jingo of Fleet Street. It was with a touch 
of this natural correspondence of national feel- 
ing that Sir William MHarcourt’s voice vibrated 
on Tuesday in the emphatic speech in which 
he spoke of England’s desire to be in unity with 
her brilliant sister. The same note ran through 
those most appropriate and graceful words in which 
the Prime Minister conveyed the national condolences 
—indeed, it ran through all the speeches. Would 
that, when this moment of emotion had passed, it 
was found that this note had evoked an enduring 
response! The greatest desideratum of our forei 

policy, as we have often argued here, and of the 
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foreign policy of France, is that France and England 
should accomplish a cordial understanding. M. 
Carnot, to use the words of Lord Rosebery, will in 
truth have been fortunate in his death if the two 
nations—who have been old allies, who have been at 
peace for eighty years, and whose worst mistake in 
international policy for more than a century was the 
rupture of the peace which had been established 
between them—shall have been drawn closer together 
permanently by the touch of Nature which has for 
the moment united them above his bier. 

Friends of representative government throughout 
the world have particular reason for congratulation 
at the behaviour of France during this trying crisis. 
Whether we consider the self-control of a passionate 
people in resisting the peculiar temptation by which 
they were assailed in the fact that M. Carnot’s 
assassin was an Italian, or the vigour and prompti- 
tude of the Government in putting down the out- 
breaks which some of the rabble here and there did 
attempt, or the sureness and facility with which the 
constitution of the Republic has adjusted itself to 
a terrible situation and resumed the continuity of 
its personnel, it is all a testimony of the utmost value 
on behalf of democratic institutions. M. Carnot’s 
death is a cruel loss to France, but, taking all the 
circumstances into account, we believe the effect of 
the crisis will be immensely to strengthen the position 
of the Republic. The strength of the Republic has 
been consolidated to a remarkable degree within the 
past few years. To appreciate the development, one 
has only to imagine what the political effect of the as- 
sassination of a President would have been a few years 
ago, immediately before the Boulanger era, or earlier 
still, It would have been said that the Republic 
was doomed. Now its effect is to root the Republic 
more firmly in the affections of the people. Our own 
theory is that this result is due, more than to any 
other cause, to the character of the late President. 
It is characteristic of the French nation that it 
should look with peculiar jealousy and expectation, 
notwithstanding the restrictions that a Parlia- 
mentary constitution places on his power, to 
the one man who fills the highest position in the 
State. They regard him as the embodied representa- 
tive of France before the nations, and they look to 
him to be worthy of France in a manner which 
will satisfy the national pride. Above all things, they 
look for spotless integrity and firmness and dignity of 
character. M. Carnot, came immediately after the 
Grévy régime had disappointed the national hopein this 
respect, possessed such a character ; and, in the course 
of his seven years cf office, his steady manifestation 
of it through every form of difficulty inspired con- 
fidence at home and abroad in the constitution of 
which he was the head. There were moments when 
he seemed the only honest man in the Republic, and 
when his character was its sole defence. Certainly 
the sources of the strength which the Republic has 
acquired in recent years are not to be found in the 
Panama Chamber or in its succession of Panama 
Ministries. If M. Carnot, by his life, was a 
chief means of solidifying the Republic, he may now 
be said to have cemented the edifice with his blood. 
A death on the field of honour is ever grateful to 
French sentiment, and it was so—as the German 
Emperor, with a happy and chivalrous adapta- 
tion of an enemy’s modes of thought, put it—that 
the Republic has at last seen one of its Presidents die. 

The election of M. Casimir-Périer, and the 
manner of it, are both creditable to the National 
Assembly which met on Wednesday to decide the 
momentous issue at Versailles. He was elected on 
the first ballot by a coalition of the moderate 
Republicans and the Rallied Right. No other 
candidate had a moment’s chance, though both 





M. Brisson and M. Dupuy made a serious effort to 
obtain the prize. In M. Casimir-Périer’s case, as in 

M. Carnot’s, it is character which recommends him ; 

and the fact that she had such a man available for 
her most onerous and perilous post is yet another 
guaranteeof thestability of the Republic. M.Casimir- 

Périer’s recent tenure of office as Prime Minister 

showed that to his known probity he unites moral 

courage, strength of will,and rare administrative tact. 

He is known to desire earnestly an understanding 
with this country, and he is a sincere friend of peace. 

His appointment is a hostage for the tranquillity of 
Europe. Doubtless the early days of the new régime 

will have their troubles. But though M. Casimir- 

Périer showed great firmness and courage in dealing 

with subversionary forces during his Premiership, 

he showed no tendency to blind reaction; and 

though the fact that he is describable as a re- 

presentative of the capitalist classes, and that 

much of his capital comes from imines on 

which there have been strikes, and on which his: 
enemies may work up strikes again, gives a handle 

to Revisionist Socialists to attack the Constitution 

itself, we believe that the difficulties which may thus 

arise will steadily give way before the operation of three 

qualities which the new President has proved that he 

possesses in an eminent degree—an unqualified faithin 

democratic institutions,a scrupulous sense of duty, and 

an unflinching resolution in carrying out the policy 

which he deems to be right. We trust his difficulties 

abroad will not give him more trouble. In our own 

case it seems to us that it would be a graceful way 

of welcoming the new régime, and an effective means 

of helping towards that understanding which is so 

much desired, if we hastened to show as complaisant 

a spirit in winding up the questions at issue with 

France over the Congo agreement as we have already 

done, with such happy results, in our settlement with 

Germany. 








THE ROUT OF THE OPPOSITION. 





LONG succession of calamities has inspired 
A statesmen of both parties with the notion 
that the man who tried to touch the licensed trade 
was certain of a fall. Mr. Bruce tried and failed. 
Mr. Childers tried to increase the beer and spirit 
duties, and he and his colleagues went out. Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Ritchie tried what they thought 
a safe middle course, and they failed. Sir William 
Harcourt’s Local Veto Bill has yet to be proved a 
success. It is not surprising that this extraordinary 
record has made politicians feel an almost super- 
stitious dread of the liquor question. But the spell 
is broken. For the first time in the last three 
decades a Government has braved the opposition 
of the brewers and the publicans, and has come out 
of the struggle with solienintehed credit and power. 
Superstitions die hard, but the collapse of Wednes- 
day last must help to prove that the liquor sellers 
are not invincible, and may be taken as the harbinger 
of happier victories still. 

But we must not overstate our case. To some 
extent the victory is due to a succession of blunders 
in the tactics of the Opposition which our adversaries 
can scarcely equal on any future occasion. In the 
dull time of the autumn session the Conservative 
organisers thought they saw their way to getting up 
one of those jingo agitations which undoubtedly 
temporarily improved their prospects in 1878 and 
again in 1882-4, The cry of the moment was the 
Navy in danger. The Conservative organisers 


seemed to know very little about the Navy. They 
forgot that a Conservative Government had had the 
Navy in hand for six of the preceding seven years, 
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and had left their successors to pay a great part of 
the bill. Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, in particular, 
had, apparently, a very dim recollection of ever having 
been at the Admiralty. But the supremacy of the 
seas is perhaps the dearest object of our national 
ambition, and the battle-cry of the Tories was well 
chosen. The agitation was also, from the party point 
of view, well-timed. It was started while the country 
was still in the throes of the great coal strike, and 
the revenue returns showed almost unprecedented 
decreases, Sir William Harcourt seemed to be face 
to face with the biggest deficit England has ever 
known in time of peace. The Tory organisers thought 
—and many Liberals also thought—that he could 
not possibly in this lean year undertake to supply 
the money for a vast programme of ship-building. 
Our astute opponents doubtless calculated that the 
naval scare would bring even more credit to the 
Tory party because it came at a time when the 
Government, as it seemed, could not comply with 
their demands. The plan of campaign was worthy 
of Mr. Chamberlain. 

But, as very astute gentlemen sometimes do, the 
overreached themselves. The bears took a well- 
judged moment to run down our national securities, 
but the bears have been cornered. Before the scare 
was very long in progress Lord Rosebery settled the 
coal strike, and the revenue began to increase by 
leaps and bounds. A strict economy was exercised 
in the public services, especially in Ireland, and the 
year closed without any deficit to speak of. Encour- 
aged by these fortunate circumstances, the Govern- 
ment felt able to comply with all the demands of the 
Admiralty. But, of course, £4,000,000 could not be 
obtained without increased taxation. That fact was 
probably very obvious to the astute gentlemen. They 
had us, as they thought, on the horns of a tactical 
dilemma. If we did not increase the Navy we 
should be met by a great patriotic agitation. 
Many eloquent perorations were doubtless prepared 
in expectation of that alternative. But if we did 
increase the Navy, we should be injured by the 
resentment of the classes or interests on which the 
new taxation pressed. Whatever the new taxation 
was, it must press hardly on someone. The Tory 
book seemed to be made with such skill that the 
bookmaker was bound to win either way. 

When the Budget was explained, the bookmaker’s 
confidence was a little shaken. The rearrangement 
of the death duties, it was at once admitted, was 
thoroughly popular. The only doubt was whether 
the people would understand so complex and difficult 
a subject; but happy popular illustrations were in 
due course capeliel by the kindness of their Graces 
of Westminster and Devonshire. It would have 
been fatal to the Opposition to have defeated the 
Government anywhere between Clause 1 and Clause 
20 of the Finance Bill. The relief to small incomes 
given by the concluding clauses was equally popular. 
Bat between the two came the increase in the spirit 
duties, and there the Government would certainly 
come to grief. “The trade’? was aroused. The 
Redmondites were definitely detached from the 
Home Rule party. The loyalty of the Irish Nation- 
alists was severely strained. The pressure brought 
upon Liberals who were in the trade, or connected 
with the trade, or even printed for the trade, was 
enormous. Yet the majority for the Government on 
the beer duties was 18, and on the spirit duties 55. 

This victory is due partly to the loyalty of the 
Government’s supporters. The action of men like 
Mr. Stansfield, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. Fuller, is 
worthy of the highest praise for national as well as 
party patriotism. So, too, is the action of the Irish 
Nationalists. But the victory is due still more to 
the fact that this very astute plan of campaign has 








awakened the conscience of the country. There are 
limits to the political immorality which Englishmen 
allow to their party men. To get up an agitation 
for increased expenditure on the Navy, and then to 
oppose every financial expedient adopted to pay the 
bill, is to overstep those limits. To oppose the 
increase of the death duties with the persis- 
tency of guerillas, and to oppose the increase 
of the beer duties with a demonstration in force, 
and then to make a final rally on behalf of whisky, 
was a little too much. ‘“ Where,” Sir William 
Harcourt asked, “would you find the money?” 
“Oh,” said Mr. Goschen, with a huckster’s view of 
politics, happily uncommon among British states- 
men, “ you ask me to disclose my patent.” Nothing 
less than £5,000 a year will induce Mr. Goschen to 
give the nation the benefit of his financial advice. 
The only intelligible suggestion we have heard is 
that Sir William Harcourt ought to have borrowed 
the money. But the same party which opposes the 
increased taxation, also opposes the borrowing of 
part of the money by suspending the Sinking Fund. 

We shall not go through the amendments to the 
Customs and Excise clauses in detail, though there 
is humour to be got out of Dr. McGregor’s proposal 
to make the tax less on Scotch whisky, and Mr. 
Quilter’s pure beer amendment. It is singular that a. 
proposal which would have sounded crude in the 
mouth of a Populist congressman from Kansas should 
have obtained nearly 200 votesinthe House of Commons.. 
The main fact brought out by the discussion was 
that the brewers and publicans can perfectly well 
bear the burden of the increase without any appre- 
ciable part of it being thrown upon the consumer. 
Sir William Harcourt’s figures were conclusive. No 
other manufacturing industry shows such increases 
of profit within the past few years. Mr. Whitbread, 
though deprecating the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
conclusion, unconsciously clenched the argument. 
He admitted that the profits of manufacture had 
increased, owing to the reduction of the price of 
raw material. But he alleged that the brewer’s 
capital made no larger return, because the increased 
profits had gone in increased loans or purchase- 
money to secure tied houses. There could be no 
more interesting economic illustration of the effect 
of a monopoly. The limitation of the number of 
public-houses makes the reduction of the cost of 
production, which in other industries benefits the 
consumer, increase the value of licensed houses. If 
the public at large cannot get the benefit of cheap 
sugar and barley in the form of cheap beer, they 
must get it in the form of an increased yield to the 
revenue. 








ANARCHISM AND ASSASSINATION. 





HERE is one feature, and one only, of the 

shocking crime at Lyons last Sunday which 
must give rise to a feeling of thankfulness. The 
assassination of President Carnot seems to have been 
the work of a member of the Anarchist conspiracy. 
If, as at first sight appeared probable, it had been 
the act of an Italian anxious to avenge the wrongs 
which some of his fellow-countrymen have suffered 
at the hands of French workmen, the deed would 
have been infinitely more serious in its consequences. 
A blood feud between families is bad enough; a 
blood feud between nationalities is something too 
terrible to be contemplated. That the French work- 
men of Marseilles and Lyons should have been dis- 
posed to give to the crime the latter character, and 
should in consequence have indulged in furious re- 
prisals upon innocent persons, is lamentable enough, 
though not in itself surprising. But, happily, all 
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doubt upon the point onpees to have been removed, 
and we know that the distinguished man who fell 
under the dagger of a murderer last Sunday evening 
perished as a victim of that detestable conspiracy 
against society which lurks in some of the lowest 
quarters of the great cities of the world. His assassin 
was an Anarchist whose record, it is said, was known 
in London as well as in Paris, and who was regarded 
by the authorities as being one of the most dangerous 
members of the body to which he belonged. That 
being the case, there is no longer any room for the 
fear that this hideous crime may accentuate still 
further the feelings of bitterness which unfortunately 
prevail in the relations of France and Italy. The 
Anarchist is a man without a country, and no nation 
can be regarded as responsible for his existence. 
Santo was as bad an Italian as he was a man, and it 
would be in the highest degree cruel and unfair to 
regard Italy as being in any way responsible for his 
gross offending. 

His crime, however, brings before the responsible 
— of the peace throughout Europe the grave 

uty which they have to discharge. Here and there 
attempts have been made to secure for the members 
of the Anarchist conspiracy the kind of treatment 
to which ordinary political offenders can lay claim. 
In this country, more particularly, we have been 
told that the right of asylum which from time 
immemorial England has offered to the victims of 
say oppression abroad ought not to be withheld 
rom these men. There is no more precious jewel in 
the Crown of the English Sovereign than that right 
of asylum, and the Minister who was wantonly to 
limit or to suppress it would fall under the heaviest 
condemnation of the nation as a whole. But, for- 
tunately, sympathy with political offenders is by no 
means identical with sympathy with those who are 
the enemies, not of a particular Government, but of 
society at large. In London, at all events, there 
has never been the smallest particle of sympathy 
on the part of the mass of the people with the 
Anarchists and their doings. So far this country 
has enjoyed a happy immunity from the kind of 
crimes of which Paris has been so frequently the 
scene of late, and of which Lyons was the scene 
last Sunday. But this immunity we cannot afford 
to purchase at the cost of our self-respect ; and the 
self-respect of the whole nation would be sacrificed 
if it were to be supposed that wretches who make 
war not only upon innocent men, but upon still 
more innocent women and children, were to be safe 
whenever they crossed the Channel and found a 
ee on our shores. The present Government 
have shown that they at least are resolved to do 
their duty as the guardians of the honour of 
England, and there is no reason to suppose that 
this country will allow herself to be placed outside 
the comity of nations so far as the treatment of 
the Anarchists is concerned. The French police 
have, no doubt, a very difficult task to discharge ; 
for it is in Paris that the most dangerous members 
of this detestable fraternity have their home, and 
it is on French soil that they have committed their 
most grievous crimes. But the responsibility which 
is laid upon the French police by the event of last 
Sunday is exceedingly heavy. We have no wish 
to cast any undue blame upon them, but it is 
certainly strange that the measures taken for the 
protection of the President of the Republic were 
so absolutely inadequate and ineffective. 

It seems to us that the time has come when a 
general understanding ought to be arrived at among 
the police authorities of the different countries of 
Europe as to the mode in which this odious conspiracy 
should be deait with. President Carnot has, ap- 
parently, perished because he did his duty in not 





allowing criminals like Ravachol and Vaillant to 
escape their doom. The Anarchists must be made 
to understand that the chief of every State in Europe 
is prepared cheerfully to meet the risk of a similar 
fate rather than fail in his duty to the community 
at large. And the police of all European countries 
must unite in concerting measures for effectually 
neutralising the conspiracy in which the Anarchists 
are engaged. So far as England is concerned, we 
have given ample proofs of our wish to co-operate 
with the police, not only of France, but of other 
countries, in bringing to justice the men who are the 
enemies of their race. Some of the most dangerous 
and desperate of these criminals have been arrested 
through the efforts of officers of the Metropolitan 
Police, and the people of France may rest assured 
that it will be through no weakness and through no 
lack of willingness on our part that any of these 
desperadoes shall escape in future. But the zeal 
which has been shown in London must be exhibited , 
in Paris and elsewhere if we are really to exterminate 
a class of criminals who are as dangerous to the 
community as a whole as the most poisonous of 
reptiles or the fiercest of wild beasts. 








*““TSOCRACY.’’ 





R. ANDREW REID, a Socialist littérateur who 
exemplifies his principles by employing other 
people to write books for him, has just brought out 
another of his literary pasticcios. The various 
writers he has impressed this time contribute essays 
and poems ostensibly intended to expound the pro- 
gramme—or, rather, “program’’—of a certain “New 
Party ’’ which is destined to bear down and supersede 
all others. Mr. Grant Allen, the godfather of the 
new organisation, has christened it the Isocratic 
party, in order to emphasise that very novel idea, 
Equality, which is to be its watchword. Liberty and 
Fraternity are apparently to be dropped, as vieus jeu. 
Mr. Reid himself defines the party as “the Universal 
party. It is for the federation of all the peoples all 
over the world into one Society and one man.”” This 
“one man ” is decidedly good. The party is to have 
“a great No program. No poor, No idle, No rich.” 
It is an old peculiarity of human nature when it is off 
its track to have a hunger for some new thing. This 
craving Mr. Reid’s party ought to satisfy to the full; 
for, besides being a party of Noes, it is a 
of News—the New Religion, the New Politics, the 
New Unionism, the New Hedonism, the New Woman: 
in a word, as Mr. Reid, with his faculty for compact 
generalisation puts it, the New People. It would 
be easy to treat this compilation in the spirit of 
downright burlesque in which its editor would 
almost seem to have conceived it; but this would be 
a mistake. The book has its value, and ought not 
to be neglected by any observer of the spirit of the 
time. It is at once symptomatic and suggestive; we 
have not met, within a similar space, a more compre- 
hensive and characteristic expression of that strange, 
vague yearning, that medley of aspirations, appetites 
and passions, good and bad, which is just now invad- 
ing so many breasts, and which has generally béen 
the herald of revolutionary change. Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Salisbury and Mr, Balfour have all noticed this 
spirit publicly in their speeches; they will find here 
an expression not less vague, though more passionate, 
than their own observations. The book is not all 
blether: it contains some articles by clergymen in 
sympathy with the new spirit which deserve to be 
Nae by all thoughtful politicians; but even its 


bletherings ought to be studied. They illustrate the 
sort of leadership into which, if they are not supplied 
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with better, such movements are prone to fall; they 
are the voices of revolution, cries that, if they are 
not marked in time, may one day be heard by 
frightened ears above the tumult of stormy streets. 
The men who speak here for the new tendency 
fairly represent the chief types which are usually 
found amongst the leaders of such movements. 
There is, to use a word of Mr. Reid’s, the mere 
“rantipole ” rhetorician who in the plain language 
of the United States would be called a “blather- 
skite”’; there is the quasi-philosopher, shallow, 
flippant, inaccurate, led by an instinct or attracted 
by the momentum of the crowd, coining Brummagem 
epigrams, and clothing the commonplaces of the street 
with the terminology of spurious science; there is the 
genuine fanatic, animated by implacable enthusiasms, 
benevolent and full of rancour at the same time, his 
brain unbalanced and excited by the dangerous 
irritants of a half-education; and, finally, there are 
the thoughtful and enlightened men in full sympathy 
with the movement who have some clear conception 
of its possibilities and dangers, and who endeavour— 
usually from behind—to guide it aright. Of the first 
type, we are sorry to say, we are constrained to class 
Mr. Andrew Reid himself as a specimen. If what we 
have quoted from him is not enough to justify this 
conclusion, let the following speak: “It (the new 
Party) will become the most comprehensive, pic- 
turesque, historic, ideal, ethical, political party which 
has ever stepped foot upon God’s earth. Universal 
as well as National, its commanding and baptising 
objects are Socran. Iv 1s roe Party or Tue Iy- 
SPIRED Prories!” (Small capitals Mr. Reid’s). And 
so on by the yard. Mr. Grant Allen, the foe of Mrs. 
Grundy, is the philosopher of the party. An idea of 
Mr. Allen’s earnest accuracy in the cause he pleads 
may be gathered from the fact that one of the re- 
forms which are to come in that glowing future 
when we shall have abolished the Oligarchy 
(abolished it utterly, causing it to “vanish like 
smoke, leaving not a trace or a relic of any 
sort behind it’’) he thus describes: “ Parish 
Councils will have the power to acquire, with or 
without compensation, such areas as are needed for 
ay purposes or for the housing of the citizens,” 
r. Allen, apparently, is quite unaware of the fact 
that Parish Councils have such powers already. A 
final stamp of unreality, however, is imparted to his 
entire contribution by the exhortation with which it 
concludes: “ Choose which side you will take—God’s 
or the devil’s,”” Mr. Allen being a philosopher, as we 
gather from his own copious writings, who believes 
neither in God nor the devil. Good specimens of the 
fanatic are Mr. Blatchford, editor of a Socialist 
per in Manchester called the Clarion, and Mr. 
eir Hardie, M.P. From Mr. Blatchford we learn 
the very interesting fact that the chief agency, in 
his opinion, in creating the Socialist sentiment, or 
“new religion ” by which he and those he writes for 
are inspired, has not been so much the theories of 
Karl Marx as “the labours of Darwin, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Dickens, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman.’’ 
Indeed, Walt Whitman is quoted and re-quoted 
and placed in the rubric, throughout this volume, 
with a touching reverence; his dicta are accepted 
(and apparently understood) with a simple faith 
which, in these days of criticism, is not ac- 
corded to Holy Writ. “To love the earth as 
mother of us all,’”’ says Mr. Blatchford, inspired 
by Whitman, “is part of our new religion. Our 
new religion tears the old dogmas to tatters, hurls 
the old Baals in the dust.” “It gives us a ho 
that will not be satisfied with ‘a gentleman God? 
nor daunted by the terrors of a white-washed devil 
and a burnt-out hell. It tells us that while a 
single English child is hungry or ignorant . . . 











there shall be no money for the conversion of the 
heathen abroad nor the decoration of cathedrals at 


home.” Mr, Blatchford, perhaps, forgets that this 
latter is the plausible objection which Judas was 
rebuked for offering to Mary’s alabaster box of 
ointment. But this, apparently, would not trouble 
him. His opinion approves of the economy of 
Judas, and a God who treats the subject as Judas’s 
Master did does not meet his views at all. He 
easily rises into blasphemy on the subject. “We 
want a God,” he says, “who is fit for business.” 
Then we have this modest concatenation of 
authorities quoted in eulogy of “the people” : 
“T speak for them in the words of Milton 
I speak for them in the words of Christ. r 
I speak for them of my own knowledge. . .” Mr. 
Keir Hardie is as dogmatical as Mr. Blatchford in 
his contempt for old dogmas, and as energetic in his 
zeal for his new gospel, while he hurls a graceful 
scorn all his own at Ministers who “squat” in 
Downing Street. The New Woman, we should 
remark, is, of course, represented in this propa- 
ganda. The principal lady who writes on the 
subject—not Madame Sarah Grand, though she is 
here, too—thus opens her remarks: “ ‘Action,’ said 
the ancients, ‘is the life of Phta.’ ” 

Dignity, however, and light are given to this 
body of grotesque and incoherent clamour by the 
contributions of a few men who constitute the 
fourth class of leaders to which we have referred, 
and whose thought is at least instructed and com- 
petent, while their vision seems not less clear 
than it is sympathetic. Amongst these contri- 
butions three in especial are noteworthy—‘ The 
Mission of the Churches,’ by the Dean of Win- 
chester; “The Church and the Democratic Idea,” 
by the Rev. C. L. Marson; and “The Social 
Work of the Undivided Church,” by the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer. It is not, it seems to us, without a deep 
significance that these, the most valuable and 
effective essays in this book, should be the work of 
ministers of religion; and pete ae at first sight they 
may seem out of place bound together with the 
lucubrations of Mr. Grant Allen and of Mr. 
Blatchford, that is only a superficial impression. 
Where they are they are rightly in their place, and 
they are not only where it is fitting that they should 
be, but in a volume which will no doubt be widely 
read by the Blatchfords of the land, they are where 
they should do most good. They are a symptom of 
the new spirit which is now animating the Church, 
through its younger clergy, and this spirit is the 
best omen of the future for — This great 
social unrest is as yet, in England at any rate, 
largely leavened with Christian aspiration—a fact 
to which even this book bears testimony—and if 
those who are entrusted with the Christian apostle- 
ship, those who have the knowledge as well as 
the faith needed for the guidance of such great 
stirrings of the popular soul, do their part, the future 
may be rich with a goodly harvest and the perils of 
the transition, which frighten minds not easily 
daunted, be safely passed. We should like to see 
such essays as those we refer to circulated separately 
in a cheap form. Such facts as those in Mr. Dear- 
mer’s, for example, which are only accessible in 
text-books, like Professor Ashley’s, or in the un- 
smelted ore of Professor Thorold Rogers, should—if 
issued in pamphlet form, and perhaps a little ampli- 
fied—prove very effective. Men like Dean Kitchin, 
Mr. Dearmer, and Mr. Marson, might do worse than 
consider the feasibility of a pro nda by leaflet 
and pamphlet of the ideas which they in especial 
desire to impress upon a movement upon which they 
believe so much of the future spiritual and temporal 
happiness of these kingdoms depends. 
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A PLEA FOR 


SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 


NIR PHILIP FRANCIS had many faults, if those 

\. who knew him best have truthfully depicted 
him and who admit that he was a most unlovable 
character, being both insolent and malignant; nor 
are his shortcomings excused by his sychophantism 
toward the Prince Regent. Yet I think that he 
deserves fairer treatment than he has received 
at the hands of his grandson, and of “A. B.” in 
THE SPEAKER, both of whom would doom him 
to an immortality of infamy as the writer of the 
Letters signed “Junius.” “A. B.” may not cherish 
ill-will to Francis, yet he calmly proposes that 
Francis should bear the disgrace and the imputa- 
tion merely because he desires that the question 
should cease to trouble him. Sir Philip's grandson 
strangely considers that he does honour to the 
memory of his ancestor by holding him forth as 
“Junius.” He produces what he deems evidence, 
which “ A. B.” accepts without protest ; but, happily 
for his grandfather's fame, Mr. Francis does not 
supply a particle of proof that Sir Philip Francis 
and “ Junius” were one and the same. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, who was inclined 
to the Franciscan view, was converted by the 
writings of Hayward and by the logic of Mr. 
Finlason. Even those who are weary of the subject 
might give some heed to points which are indis- 
putable. One of these is that Henry Sampson 
Woodfall and Junius corresponded. The notes of 
Junius to Woodfall are extant. Where are those 
of Woodfall to Junius? When the Letters were 
reprinted in two small volumes, Junius formally 
renounced any claim to the copyright, and wrote: 
“ All the fee I shall ever desire of you” is “a sett 
bound in vellum, gilt, and lettered Junius I., II. as 
handsomely as you can—the edges gilt—let the 
sheets be well dried before binding. I must also 
have two setts in blue paper covers.” He acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the two setts in blue paper 
covers. The one in vellum was forwarded by 
Woodfall. Mr. Francis contends that his grand- 
father wished, after his death, to be known as 
“Junius.” The copy of the Letters, about which 
Junius gave such minute instructions, was not pre- 
pared, I should think, for the purpose of being 
destroyed. Neither that copy, nor one of the setts 
in blue paper covers, was found among Sir Philip's 
large collection of books and pamphlets, while the 
mass of correspondence which he left behind him 
contained no letters from Woodfall to Junius. 
Bearing these things in mind, Mr. Finlason argues 
with irresistible force: “The real Junius had ‘setts’ 
and the private letters. The former, at all events, 
were meant for preservation, and would not be 
destroyed by him, at all events till death. The real 
Junius had them at his death; he either kept 
them or destroyed them then. If he kept them 
they are extant, and their production is the only 
satisfactory proof. If he destroyed them, it must 
have been because he did not desire to leave any 
trace of the authorship, as a passage in his letter 
implies :— I am the sole depository of my own secret, 
and it shall perish with me.’ In either case Francis 
cannot have been he. For he clearly did desire (if 
we can rely on his widow) to leave proofs of the 
secret. Then why did he not leave the conclusive 
proof? Anyone might have the books he left.” 

Whenever questioned on the subject, Francis 
considered it an insult to be taken for Junius :—* Ask 
that question at your peril, sir,” was his manner of 
speech to those who wished to extract information. 
This was perfectly natural. He lived to read the 
private letters of Junius to Woodfall, and knew how 
the former had betrayed and vilified those to whom 
he was under obligations and who were bis most 
intimate friends. Hence it is that I protest against 
treating Sir Philip Francis as a monster of ingratitude 
and vileness. Junius began by vituperating Sir 
William Draper, who was a friend of Francis, and was 
praised by him in Parliament. Junius was slavishly 








attached to George Grenville; Francis was strongly 
opposed to Grenville’s American policy. The attacks 
upon the Duke of Bedford by Junius were scandalous ; 
the only grievance that Francis had against the Bed- 
ford family was that the Duchess declined to let him 
visit Woburn Abbey when he was on a pleasure trip. 
John Calcraft obtained for Francis his first appoint- 
ment under Government; the two were bosom 
friends ; Calcraft left Francis a legacy of £1,000, and 
ordered that he should be returned to Parliament 
for Wareham, his pocket borough, and made a pro- 
vision for his wife in the event of her becoming 
a widow in poor circumstances. Junius wrote of 
Caleraft, “Even the silent vote of Mr. Calcraft is 
worth reckoning in a division. What though he 
revels in the plunder of the army, and only deter- 
mined to be a patriot when he could not be a peer?” 
Junius styled the Earl of Chatham “a _ lunatic 
brandishing a crutch”; Francis acknowledged, in 
the House of Commons, bis great personal obligations 
to Chatham, and said that he died without leaving his 
equal. Welbore Ellis appointed Francis first clerk ‘ 
in the War Office; Junius characterised Welbore 
Ellis as “little mannikin Ellis,” who was “ the most 
contemptible piece of machinery in the kingdom.” 
Junius wrote to Woodfall that Lord Barrington had 
“contrived to expel Mr. Francis from the War 
Office.” A vacancy in a higher position having 
occurred, Lord Barrington offered the post to 
Francis, who declined it, and, soon after, he re- 
signed, writing to his brother-in-law, two days 
before Junius wrote about Francis’s expulsion to 
Woodfall, “I leave the War Office. It is my own act. 
Be not alarmed for me. Everything is secure and 
as it should be.” Lord Barrington was the close 
friend of Francis. He owed him his nomination to 
the Council of Bengal ; he corresponded with him on 
terms of affection, and one of the first visits he 
paid after his return from India was to Lord Bar- 
rington. Junius wrote to Woodfall :—“ Having 
nothing better to do, I propose to entertain myself 
and the public with torturing that bloody wretch 
Barrington ;” again, “ Next to the Duke of Grafton, 
I verily believe that the blackest heart in the 
Kingdom belongs to Lord Barrington.” Now, Mr. 
Francis and “ A.B.,” in asking the world to believe that 
Sir Philip Francis and Junius are one, justify the 
remark of the lamented late Chief Justice Coleridge, 
in a letter to me which I have made public, that “if 
Francis really were Junius, a scoundrel he was of the 
deepest dye.” I repeat that I protest against his 
being condemned to an immortality of infamy. 
“A.B.” is impressed with what he considers to be 
“a valuable piece of evidence” produced by Mr. 
Francis in support of his extraordinary contention 
that Junius was his grandfather. This consists of a 
letter, accompanying some verses which Miss Giles 
is said to have received at Bath, in 1771. This 
evidence was put forth in 1871 by Mr. Twiseleton, 
and it has not become less flimsy by age and repeti- 
tion. A point which is shirked by most of the 
Franciscans deserves notice, It is that Lord Gren- 
ville declared in the presence of Francis that he knew 
who Junius was, and added that he would never tell. 
The Earl of Aberdeen was informed by William 
Pitt, his guardian, that he “knew the name of the 
author of the Letters of Junius, and that the author 
was not Francis.” I think that I can indicate how 
Lord Grenville and William Pitt gained their know- 
ledge. In 1891 I found a manuscript in the British 
Museum in Horace Walpole’s handwriting, entitled, 
“ Hints for Discovering Junius.” This has been re- 
produced in facsimile. The person to whom Walpole 
refers was Charles Wolfran Cornwall, who died 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1789. In 1768, 
Mr. George Grenville received three letters, two of 
which are signed C.—the initial with which Junius 
always signed his private letters to Woodfall. The 


anonymous writer says on the 6th of February, 
1768 :—* It is not, sir, either necessary or proper to 
make myself known to you at present. Hereafter I 
On the 3rd of September, 


may claim that honour.” 
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1768, he writes: “ At a proper time he will solicit 
the honour of being known to you: he has at present 
important reasons for wishing to be concealed.” The 
third letter is in the same handwriting, has no sig- 
nature, and it contains expressions of devotion to 
Mr. Grenville’s person and policy. The first letter 
bearing the signature “Junius” appeared in The 
Public Advertiser on the 21st November, 1768; the 
first of those reprinted by him appeared on the 21st 
of January, 1769. Now, Walpole says that in 1769 
“ Junius sent word to Mr. G. Grenville that he might 
some day or other know the author of Junius, who 
had a great regard for Mr. Grenville.” It was many 
years after the death of Walpole before it was made 
public that George Grenville had received any letters 
on the subject. It is a permissible hypothesis that 
Junius did disclose his identity to Grenville, that 
this information passed to his son, who was after- 
wards Lord Grenville and who affirmed his knowledge 
of Junius, and from him to his intimate friend and 
colleague William Pitt. George Grenville died nearly 
two years before Junius wrote “I am the sole 
depository of my own secret, and it shall perish with 
me,” and he may fairly have inferred that Grenville 
had kept the confidence reposed in him. Meanwhile, 
in the absence of proof which would end all specu- 
lation, I accept the affirmation of William Pitt that 
he knew who wrote the Letters signed Junius, and 
that he was not Francis, and I deem it unfair to the 
memory of Pitt to call in question his veracity, and 
to that of Sir Philip Francis to make him bear the 
terrible burden of shame which is implied in the 
assertion that he penned the Letters signed Junius. 


W. FRASER RAE. 








FINANCE. 





HE check to trade which has been felt for the 
past month or six weeks is likely to be much 
aggravated by the coal strike in Scotland. Practic- 
ally 70,000 men have stopped working, and the 
employers have decided not to accept outside in- 
terference. The quarrel is happily a much smaller 
one than that which so seriously affected the Mid- 


lands last autumn; but it cannot fail, for all that, . 


to paralyse Scotch trade and to have a bad in- 
fluence upon the trade of this country likewise. 
Both sides are to be supported from England, and 
both sides seem determined to fight to the bitter 
end. The employers, it will be recollected, gave 
notice to reduce wages from about 12} to about 20 
per cent. The men at first gave way, but when the 
Federation offered assistance they decided upon a 
strike unless the old rates were restored. The 
stoppage of production in Scotland will necessarily 
interfere with railway working, and will throw 
out of gear most Scotch industries, though 
as the strike is so much smaller than the 
Midlands strike of last year it is to be hoped 
that the price of coal will not be anything 
like so much affected. Coming just now, when 
the foreign trade is unusually depressed, when agri- 
culture is suffering so much, and when there are 
serious fears of renewed troubles in the United 
States, South America, India, and Australia, the 
influence upon trade must be bad. It is unfortunate; 
for, in spite of the falling-off in the foreign trade, the 
home trade is doing exceedingly well. Every week 
the railway traffic returns show remarkable increases 
in the quantity of goods carried over all the lines of 
the United Kingdom. Up to the present time the 
strike has not alarmed the Stock Exchange; on the 
contrary, indeed, with the exception of Scotch rail- 
way stocks and the stocks of the South-Western, 
most Home Railway stocks are higher for the 
week. The Stock markets, too, were hardly affected 
by the murder of President Carnot, probably because 
speculation was already at a standstill. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered for 
tender 45 lakhs of rupees, and sold the whole amount 








at ls. 1d. per rupee. It sold 20 lakhs afterwards by 
special contract at from a quarter to an eighth of a 
farthing higher. The Council is doing much better 
just now than had been anticipated. The slack 
season has begun, and everybody expected that, in 
consequence, the demand for remittances would fall 
off. But the sudden rise in the price of wheat here 
is encouraging exports from India, which, of course, 
have to be paid for by the purchasers in this country. 
And, furthermore, gold is being shipped from 
Bombay in very considerable amounts. If this goes 
on, it is quite possible that the Council may be able 
to sell quite as much as it requires all through the 
slack season. On the other hand, many predict that 
as gold is sold silver will be bought, and that by- 
and-by the demand for Council drafts will entirely 
cease. Meanwhile, there is little purchasing of silver 
for India, and the price, which, at the beginning 
of the week, was very nearly up to 29d. per ounce, 
fell on Wednesday to 283d. per ounce. Bankers 
continue to complain that it is impossible for 
them to employ their surplus balances profitably. 
Some of them have during the week been lending 
for a day at the rate of | per cent. per annum, and 
even at that rate it is said that they have not been 
able to-lend as much money as they had at their 
disposal. The rate of discount in the open market 
is barely } per cent.; and at the fortnightly settle- 
ment on the Stock Exchange this week, Stock Ex- 
change borrowers got all the money they required 
at 15 per cent. Evidently this glut in the Money 
Market will continue all through the year; but up 
to the present the public fortunately shows no in- 
clination to speculate. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


UNE 23. Glad to see that the Government are 
not going to allow the resolution taken by the 
Leeds Conference to remain a dead letter, but mean 
to take the course referred to here some weeks ago. 
Mr. Morley will play the leading part in the agitation 
that must follow the Conference, if the Liberal party 
is not to be damaged instead of benefited by last 
Wednesday’s proceedings. One has only to recall 
1866 and the great Reform agitation of that year, 
with the part in it that was played by Mr. Bright, 
in order to see what an opportunity Mr. Morley now 
has, not only of increasing his own influence, but of 
serving his party.—The funeral service over Lord 
Coleridge in Westminster Abbey yesterday afternoon 
was an impressive function. To-day everybody is 
hailing Lord Russell as the new Lord Chief Justice. 
Never was a man called to so great a post before by 
such universal acclamation. A greater tribute to 
the merits of an illustrious public man has seldom 
been offered. There is much relief, too, at the 
thought that the splendid talents of Lord Russell are 
to be employed in a wider sphere than that of a 
mere law lord.—Sir John Rigby, I believe, has 
placed himself unreservedly in the hands of the 
Prime Minister, and will go or stay in the Attorney- 
Generalship, as may seem best to his chief. The 
question will be settled before these lines are printed ; 
but at present it seems most probable that there will 
be no immediate change so far as the Attorney- 
General is concerned. If there were to be a change 
Mr. Lockwood would probably become Solicitor- 
General. 

June 24. The birth of a son to the Duke of York 
is the event of the day. It is an event which, for 
obvious reasons, has been anxiously hoped for and 
anticipated by the Royal Family, and there will 
be great joy atits occurrence. When one remembers 
that the Queen and her grandfather, George III., have 
between them ruled over the British Empire for a 
period of 117 years, beginning in 1760, it is impossible 
not to think of what ultimate point in time may not 
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be reached by the child born yesterday, the new 
“link among the days, to knit the generations each 
to each.” He, too, may sit upon the throne for fifty 
years. If so, what manner of England will that be 
which celebrates his jubilee?—Lord Randolph 
Churchill gave his farewell dinner-party last night to 
a small circle of private friends. Everybody is hop- 
ing that the long rest from political work to which 
he looks forward will result in his restoration to 
health. But for the present it seems as though his 
life as a public man were closed.—I hear from some 
eminent Tories warm praise of the manner in which 
Sir William Harcourt has led the House of Commons 
of late. “ Quite admirable,” is their comment upon 
it. But the story still runs that with the passing 
of the Budget Sir William will look upon his official 
life in the representative Chamber as closed.—Mr. 
Gladstone's visit to Scotland, which is now arranged, 
and where he will be the guest of his devoted friend 
Mr. Armitstead, will, it is hoped, enable him to shake 
off the troublesome complaint from which he has 
been suffering more or less ever since he went to 
Brighton immediately after his retirement from 
office. Though not necessarily a dangerous, it is a 
very weakening, malady. 

June 25. The terrible news from France occupies 
all minds to-day. Most persons, when they read the 
words “ Assassination of President Carnot” in the 
paper this morning, must have felt incredulous rather 
than horror-struck. Why the blameless, unoffend- 
ing Carnot should have been singled out as the 
victim of the assassin, no one could guess. There is 
no need to speculate now upon an event of which we 
shall have fuller particulars ere long; but I have 
never seen a more general expression of horror of the 
crime, and sympathy with the victim, than is visible 
in the political clubs to-day. It is to be hoped that 
full utterance will be given to the prevailing senti- 
ment in Parliament to-night. Much uneasiness is felt 
at the fact that the assassin is an Italian. Consider- 
ing the recent tension between France and Italy, this 
is most unfortunate.—The shocking colliery disaster 
in Wales, though it has cost the lives of more than 
two hundred workmen, passes almost unnoticed amid 
the excitement caused by the news from France. 
The public mind is never capable of sustaining more 
than one emotion at the same moment; and thus 
even the new Prince, who comes to set at rest the 
fears of those highly-born dames who dreaded lest at 
some future day they might have to make obeisance 
to a daughter of the Duke of Fife, has passed almost 
unnoticed to-day. 

June 26. The formal resolutions regarding the 
assassination of the French President are to be 
moved in both Houses to-day.—Mr. Keir Hardie, with 
that fine appreciation of a chance of self-advertise- 
ment which never deserts him, is to tack on an 
amendment to Sir William Harcourt’s resolution 
proclaiming his sympathy with the relatives of the 
poor colliers who were killed in Wales on Saturday. 
Truly the “Independent Labour Party” is to be 
congratulated upon its representative in the House 
of Commons.—I see that at Sheffield the Liberal 
Association has adopted a real representative of 
labour in place of Mr. Hobson, who came forward as 
the official “Labour candidate.” Mr. Hobson de- 
manded the support of the Liberals of the Attercliffe 
division—had, indeed, no hope of being elected 
except by their help—but absolutely refused to 
stand as a “Liberal and Labour representative.” 
With Liberalism he would have nothing to do, 
except to receive Liberal votes. In these circum- 
stances, the Sheffield Liberals have taken the only 
course open to them, by selecting as their representa- 
tive a man who will work and vote with the Liberal 
party in furtherance of the common interests of the 
people at large.—The critical division on the spirit 
and beer duties is put off till Thursday. Mean- 
time,I hear that the prospects of the Government 
Whips are improving, and it is possible that the 

.majority, instead of falling below ten, will be nearer 
twenty.—There is only one question that now 





exercises the great mind of the Lobby and the 
Smoking- Room: that is, whether the Evicted 
Tenants Bill is to be got through before the pro- 
rogation or is to be held over for a short session in 
the autumn. I should have thought that there 
would be no doubt as to the answer to this question. 
On the Tory side the dissolution is now postponed 
until next Easter; whilst Liberals are reckoning 
cheerfully on another two years of life for the 
present Parliament. What a contrast to the alarms 
and anxieties of two months ago! But, after all, it 
is always the unexpected that happens. 

June 27. The division on the beer duties last 
night resulted in a signal triumph for Ministers. A 
week ago they counted upon a majority of ten as 
the best they could hope for. Yesterday, as I noted, 
they had advanced so far as to regard twenty as a 
not absolutely unattainable figure. The actual 
majority of eighteen affords striking testimony to 
the increased strength of the Ministerial position 
within the last week or two. The exuberances of 
the Welsh “independents” have been got over, and 
common sense now prevails in all sections of the 
party. Mr. Redmond has done his worst, both for 
Ireland and for the Government, and has done it in 
vain. Mr. T. W. Russell has marched into the lobby 
as the champion of the drink traffic, of which he has 
been for years the professed opponent, and his vote 
has only accentuated the triumph of Ministers. 
The whole position is greatly improved to-day, 
and members are now looking forward with con- 
fidence to a peaceful recess.—Presumably it is 
because everything is so pacific in the political 
world that the stale story of “dissensions in the 
Cabinet” is started again. As nobody outside 
knows what happens in the Cabinet, this is always 
a safe canard to let loose. All I can say is, 
that I have not heard a word to confirm the 
precious story among those who are best informed. 
—The Leeds Conference, so far from weakening 
Ministers, has strengthened them materially, and 
though of course the campaign against the veto is 
only as yet in its first stage, there is already 
abundant evidence that the Liberal party as a whole 
is in sympathy with it.—The speeches regarding 
President Carnot’s assassination yesterday in the 
two Houses were in excellent taste, and Lord Rose- 
bery’s had, besides, a high literary merit. But one 
missed, somehow, in all that was said, the note 
which would certainly have been struck upon such 
an occasion by Mr. Gladstone. The bow of Ulysses 
is laid aside for the present.—Glad to see that 
“T, P.” in the Sun of to-day is able to proclaim the 
fact that his paper—or rather papers, for the Weekly 
Sun is a distinct publication—have “turned the 
corner” and become paying properties. This is a 
real triumph in such hard times as the present. One 
may also hope that it is a proof of the growing 
Liberalism of the masses in London, and their 
increasing appreciation of a stalwart and thorough- 
going Liberal journal. 

June 28. There was quite an outburst of jubila- 
tion in the Liberal Clubs yesterday evening over the 
extraordinary and complete collapse of the Tory 
Opposition to the Budget. Sir William Harcourt was 
in great spirits on Tuesday when he carried the in- 
creased beer duty by a majority of eighteen. But this 
triumph was eclipsed yesterday when the additional 
duty on spirits was carried by a majority of fifty- 
five. Only a week ago the Liberal Whips did not count 
upon more than a majority of ten on this particular 
clause. The Tories and Unionists were dumb- 
founded yesterday when the result of the division 
was announced, and loud accusations of foul play 
were raised by some of the more foolish of their 
number. These accusations are absolutely untrue. 
The Tory Whips are alone responsible for the fact 
that the division was taken at a time when a 
large portion of their men were absent. The 
truth is, however, that respectable Tories have 
long been sick of the part the Opposition has 
been playing with regard to the Beer and Spirit 
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duties, and yesterday’s collapse in the division lobby 
is the natural consequence of this state of feel- 
ing.—The Liberal Whips are to be congratulated 
upon their brilliant successes; but still more 
deserving of acknowledgment are the Whips of the 
Irish party. There has been nothing more admir- 
able in our recent political history than the fidelity 
of the Anti-Parnellites to the Liberal cause.—There 
were some important social “ functions” last night, 
including a crowded “At Home” of the Eighty 
Club, held at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Blyth 
in Portland Place. The Prime Minister was there, 
as well as the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and many 
other men of light and leading in the Liberal ranks. 
It was interesting to notice in what excellent 
spirits the politicians were. Nobody could have 
expected a few months ago that the Government 
and their supporters would have been in this 
happy frame of mind at the present time.—The 
question of the “labour difficulty” at Sheffield 
seems to be attracting the attention of some of 
those London politicians who see everything from 
the (imaginary) Labour side of the question. Most 
sensible people feel that the Attercliffe Liberal 
Association had no alternative but to reject a 
candidate who ostentatiously proclaimed his inde- 
pendence of the Liberal party, whilst every ex- 
perienced politician resents the attempts made by 
London newspapers and London wire-pullers to 
interfere with the freedom of action of the provincial 
constituencies. It is, after all, conceivable that the 
Liberal leaders in Sheffield know their own business 
rather better than their amateur advisers in London 
do. What sort of people the “ independent ” Labour 
men are may be judged from the gathering at 
Sheffield of men of the Tillett and Mann and Keir 
Hardie stamp, who seem even more anxious to injure 
the Liberal party than to help forward the cause 
of Labour. 

June 29. Much ado about nothing in the House 
of Commons last night; the special bubble that was 
blown having reference to Mr. Bernard Coleridge’s 
accession to the peerage. The whole question of the 
peerage is in the air at present ; and even the people 
who cry out most loudly against the Leeds Confer- 
ence have to admit that the House of Lords is the 
coming topic. As I anticipated, there was an outcry 
last night over the division of Wednesday after- 
noon; but the ridiculous imputation of bad faith on 
the part of the Liberal Whips was not persevered in. 
The fact is, the obstructives were caught napping, 
and are mightily angry with themselves in conse- 
quence. Mr. Keir Hardie’s exhibition on the vote of 
congratulation on the birth of the young prince 
was painful and humiliating. Certainly the enemies 
of the Independent Labour Party have every 
reason to feel grateful to Mr. Hardie for the pains 
he takes to bring that party into public con- 
tempt. He and his like have done more to injure 
the interests of Labour in this Parliament than 
all the Tories and Liberal- Unionists combined. 
Some notice is being taken to-day of the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone has announced that he will not stand 
again for Midlothian. This has been understood all 
along by his friends. It is extremely doubtful now 
whether he will ever enter the House of Commons 
again. There has been nothing finer in his great 
career than the quiet dignity with which he has 
withdrawn from the scene of his labours. His going 
has been as silent as the setting of the sun, and only 
as the twilight shadows thicken do we begin to 
realise all that has been taken from us. 








FATE AS A DRAMATIST. 





HAT renowned playwright we call Fate has 
given the world a startling reminder that 
most of us are only humble scene-shifters in a 
gigantic melodrama. Personify the mystery which 
broods over the destinies of mankind, and what a 





dramatist he becomes !—what a metteur-en-sctne, 
marshalling myriads on a colossal stage, reducing 
to toy-like insignificance the mechanism of the 
theatre in which life is played for the public 
amusement, just as Nature, the colourist, makes 
the wildest excesses of Turner like the crude imagin- 
ings of a child with a paint-pot! He has a mighty 
contempt for artistic proportion, this dramatist, for 
the dignity of his actors and the etiquette of the 
green-room. He turns a baker into the transcendent 
villain of the piece, and leaves kings and queens to 
carry banners. He lets philosophers prattle unheeded 
in corners, while gutter imps are strutting in the 
limelight. To how few of us he allots the parts we 
crave, and how many grave and reverend persons 
have to demean themselves to act as call-boys 
to the clown! It must be admitted that he has 
scanty taste for psychology, and revels in stu- 
pendous effects of action—inundations (with real 
water); earthquakes, which are most expensive ; 
battles, which put a severe tax on the resources of 
the management—contrasts so violent as to offend 
every self-respecting critic to the soul. His pieces 
are not well made; he seldom “jines his flats”; 
there are unseemly apertures, through which you 
perceive proceedings distractingly irrelevant to the 
matter in hand. One story at atime is not enough 
for his restless genius; and he hurries us from 
felicity to catastrophe without ringing down the 
curtain, or even giving the poor “supers” a moment 
to make their costumes appropriate to the transit. 
How he loves to play upon a crowd, to turn their 
mirth to sudden mourning, and the unsuspecting 
dalliance with an idle hour to rage and consterna- 
tion! Paris on Sunday last wore her gayest and 
most insouciant air. A reluctant summer had 
bestowed tardy sunshine on the city; and the 
thronged boulevard, heedless of care as the ripples 
on a tranquil sea, toyed with a thousand trivialities. 
A week earlier the Parisians had seen the head of 
the State smile in his grave way on the carnival 
at Longchamps; and no thought of ill to him or 
to the nation clouded a single soul. No scene could 
be imagined more remote from the foreboding— 


“Within some glass dimmed by our breath 
Our hearts discern wild images of Death, 
Shadows and shoals that edge eternity.” 


Yet in an instant this smiling surface is changed to 
haggard chaos, and the sleeping depths of horror and 
frenzy are aroused to clamour by the news that the 
Republic has another martyr. 

Here an ordinary dramatist would give us an 
entr’acte, or at least an interlude. It is against all 
the canons of modern art to heap the Pelion of woe on 
the Ossa of tragedy without pause or relief. But the 
fateful adept is indifferent to the theories of the 
schools. The stage is set in a twinkling for another 
calamity. It is no longer the boulevard, or that 
street in Lyons transformed from joy to pan- 
demonium by the stroke of the assassin’s knife. It 
is the mouth of a Welsh coal-pit, surrounded by 
grief-stricken women, hanging over the mangled 
bodies which come from below, the first-fruits of 
that awful octroi of death in the bowels of the earth. 
You see the skeleton at the receipt of custom taking 
his toll of victims—a husband from this hapless 
woman, a son from that. Is it because this fearsome 
revenue is collected almost with the punctuality of a 
tax-gatherer from the toilers below ground, that we 
look on it with a certain numbness of mind? The 
dramatist, to be sure, is rather monotonous with 
his explosions. He manages them on a big scale, 
as if perpetual magnitude were everything. There 
is no graduation in his effects. Over two hundred 
lives! Why, any living memory can recall similar 
disasters equally stupendous. The imagination is 
stifled, as it were, by the size and the frequency of 
these portents. True, they have not become a mere 
routine to the bereaved: widows and orphans do 
not protest against them solely on the score of 
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tedious repetition. But the spectators, who must 
have the produce of the pit at any price—a dirty, 
uninteresting substance, which makes no appeal to 
the finer fancies—are not so deeply moved by the 
miseriesof our Helots, hewers of coal, especially as the 
dramatist persists in thrusting them into the midst 
of much more novel episodes. What chance has a col- 
liery explosion between the murder of Carnot and the 
birth of a new heir to the British Throne? For the 
theatrical artificer, with his breathless prodigality of 
effort, has taken these three things in hand at once, 
and a strange medley has he made of them. From the 
mouth of the coal-pit you are transported to a room 
in which a small bundle of Royalty is hailed as the 
rising hope of a dynasty. In this scene the dramatist 
has condescended tohumour. A Royal grandmother 
is seated in a chair with the illustrious stranger in her 
arms; the newly-made papa presents to the infant 
germ of the future monarch of this realm the states- 
man who is appointed by law to make sure that the 
baby is the genuine article and no spurious pretender, 
and who has missed a dinner-party in order to per- 
form this supreme duty. Observe the stern integrity, 
softened by the native deference of a loyal subject, 
with which the Secretary of State surveys the 
minute but majestic representative of a mighty line. 
Not the least striking element in this singular 
mixture of domestic bliss, low comedy, and la haute 
politique, is the frankness with which the dramatist 
unveils an incident usually surrounded by inviolable 
privacy. The fierce light which beats upon a throne 
pales its ineffectual fire before the glare of the Royal 
bedroom. A rejoicing nation is not actually admitted 
to that sanctuary, which, unfortunately, is far from 
commensurate with the general enthusiasm; but the 
artist of an illustrated paper is commissioned to 
console the national eye with a life-like sketch, made 
on the spot with the personal aid of the happy 
father. 

If there were any use in criticising Fate as a 
dramatist, we should all be agreed that comedy is 
his happiest vein. “ This author” (so the notice might 
run), “ though inclined to extravagances, and even to 
situations which can scarcely be said to accord 
with the delicacy of the average hearth and home, 
is seen to advantage, on the whole, in his lighter and 
more genial mood. It was a felicitous stroke to 
present her Most Gracious Majesty in the character 
of a great-grandmother; for, although this has been 
done before, it is one of those touches of nature which 
can never pall upon a British audience. Besides, 
in this case, the succession is secured three deep 
in the male line, a dramatic point on which our 
autbor has sometimes shown a tendency to go 
astray. Not that we would deprecate female 
sovereignty ; for have we not had, for nearly sixty 
years, a monarch who has created the best traditions 
of an august office? But had the dramatist, with that 
bizarre originality which is one of his weaknesses, 
vested the succession entirely in women, a certain 
depression would have dimmed the masculine spirit 
of our race. We cannot but express the hope that 
the pleasure which the charming performance at 
White Lodge (where, by the way, Mr. Asquith bore 
himself with a distinction which should be a prelude 
to more ambitious achievement) has given to all 
classes, will tempt the author to abandon melo- 
drama altogether. His gift, if it be a gift, for 
assassinations, explosions, and other horrors has, 
in the course of ages, been rather seriously 
abused ; and he must see that plays of a domestic 
kind, with a certain national flavour, are less pre- 
judicial to the happiness and the morals of civilised 
communities. Should the habit of violence be too 
deeply ingrained, why not gratify a deplorable taste 
at the expense of savages, by the upheaval of Poly- 
nesian islands (not, however, without due warning 
to Mr. Stevenson), and the destruction of the militant 
races in Central Africa, or of the Chinese?” Such 
counsel will commend itself to everybody with the 
critical faculty; but, unhappily, our playwright is 
obstinately wayward, 





ABOUT EXAMINATIONS. 





J\OR many weeks at the present period of the year 
hundreds of excellent young men are doomed to 

live in a state of grievous tribulation. It is the 
examination season at the universities. Every other 
morning the appearance of some class-list puts a few 
score out of their pains. They know the best or the 
worst, and at least they are relieved from suspense. 
While it lasts, there is perhaps no pain in life quite like 
it. Theterrible uncertainty of the date when that list 
will appear, the daily dread of looking at the news- 
paper, that awful searching of the conscience as the 
examinee returns over the ground which he travelled a 
few weeks earlier in the examination-room, the fruit- 
less remorse for opportunities missed and blunders 
never to be recalled, the helpless attempts of friends 
at consolation ; who can describe them except those 
who have suffered? Cambridge, more humane than 
Oxford, has fixed dates for its chief lists, and gets 


the thing over early in the summer ; but the Oxford, 


honours man lingers on in suspense for his History 
list or his Greats’ list, sometimes even till the first week 
in August, the dreadful thing growing more acute 
with each week. During the last of those days any 
state in life—that of the humblest digger or delver 
who has a mind free from care—becomes an object of 
envy to the unfortunate young man. The Church, 
with great humanity, as we have always thought, 
appoints Ember days, so called, as a sort of fast in 
sympathy with its own examinees. A similar ordin- 
ance might at this period be imposed upon al} 
friends and relatives of the numerous candidates in 
suspense. 

A great deal has been said during these last few 
days about the tendencies of examinations. Lord 
Salisbury, in a speech tothe University Extension Con- 
gress, attacked them as an evil, although a necessary 
evil. Lord Herschell replied with a mild defence of 
them, as a stimulus to education, and as a means of 
acquiring that most useful of human accomplish- 
ments—the art of mastering your brief. Leader- 
writers and others have followed with the familiar 
discourses against cramming, and all the world has 
joined in a vague, but pious, aspiration that a better 
way may befound. These are well-worn subjects, and 
we will not tread the ground anew. We shall do 
without examinations when we have learnt to do 
without competition, and in the meanwhile the 
best that examiners can do is to defeat the 
crammers. But in one respect, it seems to us, 
rather less than justice has been done. It is 
assumed that the evils, such as they are, are only 
those which the crammers create, and the uni- 
versities, in particular, are fond of boasting that the 
examination system with them is refined of this 
dross. Their liberal systems, wide courses of read- 
ing, and long periods of residence, ensure that the 
graduate shall have drunk deep of the Pierian 
stream. That, no doubt, is true to a certain extent, 
though the clumsiness of some university examiners 
leaves a fairly wide field for the adept crammer, even 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Nevertheless, in one im- 
portant respect, at least, the Universities themselves 
illustrate one of the worst features of the examina- 
tion system. 

For, whatever may be said about the competitive 
examinations for Army, Navy, or Civil Service, it is, 
at least, a means to an end. The lad enters by the 
examination door, and quickly forgets it in the 
business of life. But at the universities, the exami- 
nation is apt to be treated as an end in itself. And 
thence arises that constant habit of looking back- 
wards, which creates such a curious impression 
upon a stranger in Oxford and Cambridge. 
You see a venerable gentleman of impressive ap- 
pearance, and are moved to ask his title to 
fame. The answer is that he got “the Hertford 
and Ireland,” or (if at Cambridge) that he was 
senior classic about forty years ago. Nothing 
else is known, or thought worth mentioning 
about him. Or suppose a name arises casually in 
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conversation. There is an instant flight to calen- 
dars and honours registers to discover “what he 
did.” What he did—not what he is doing or going 
to do—is, from this point of view, the standard. 
Regard it in this way, and the climax of a man's 
career will be seen to occur about the age of twenty- 
two; from which period onwards he may, indeed, 
continue to do respectable work, but must count 
himself fortunate, not if he surpasses, but if he 
lives up to his reputation. That these achieve- 
ments of his youth were great and glorious 
everyone conspires to maintain, as also that 
he must be careful not to tarnish his glory 
by any rash or precipitate action thereafter. 
Hence it happens that there are no places where 
reputations are nursed as at Oxford and Cambridge. 
You hear of brilliant men labouring at great works 
which they never pluck up courage to finish or 
publish. Or, if they do publish, they are met with 
friendly remonstrances of the better which might 
have been expected from men “with their records,” 
It is often said that no universities in Europe 
produce so little original work, in proportion to 
the money expended by them, as Oxford and 
Cambridge. That is partly due to the pervading 
academic feeling, that the great achievements of 
life were in the schools. Having “taken every- 
thing,” as the university phrase goes, a man feels 
the subtle temptation to rest and be thankful. The 
writing of a book, the publication of a learned work, 
is only a lesser glory. So, five or six of the most 
vigorous years pass in reaction, and then the road 
lies long, and straight, and dusty to the grave. It is 
a sense of this apathy which falls upon university 
residents that sends so many of the best Oxford and 
Cambridge men to find a career elsewhere, and we 
believe the excessive exaltation of examination suc- 
cesses to be largely responsible for it. 

For the examination failures the case is still 
harder. If the great prizes of life are to be got 
in the schools, who can exaggerate the misery of 
missing them? There are elderly men whose failure 
to accomplish a series of examination-papers at 
twenty-two is still whispered as the wreck of a life. 
Mark Pattison never recovered from his failure to 
“ get a first,” and many a less distinguished man has 
gone through life under that burden of shame. It 
is a thing which considerate friends will never men- 
tion in his presence, and out of it only with bated 
breath, as if he had robbed the till, or written his 
neighbour’s name to a cheque. So, many a young 
man has slunk away from Oxford and Cambridge 
with a sense that life is over when he has failed 
to get the class that was expected of him, never ven- 
turing for years to revisit the scene of his disgrace, 
or face the disapproval (and, still worse, the pity) of 
his tutors and friends. The college will remember 
him as one who did them no credit, and for years to 
come well-meaning persons will discuss the causes 
of his great catastrophe Whatever he may do in 
after life, no real son of Oxford or Cambridge will, 
if he has truly imbibed the traditions of the place, 
convince himself that the calamity is retrieved. It 
remains disgracefully recorded in the calendars, to 
be discovered and revived by anyone at any 
moment, and the sight of those books with this 
disereditable episode in his past remains a night- 
mare. And, speaking seriously, this way of looking 
at it has a most numbing effect upon many young 
men of excellent abilities who, for various reasons, 
have failed to get the academic distinctions which 
they deserved. There is hardly anyone at the 
universities to tell them that the thing is compara- 
tively unimportant and easily retrieved, and that the 
permanent results of their university career depend 
not on the examination, but on the reading which 
they did for it. Everyone has every motive for 
maintaining the other point of view. It is a 
stimulus to work, it asserts the dignity of the 
universities, the importance of their hall-marks, 
and the prestige of the eminent people who have 
succeeded. But it has also serious drawbacks, the 








chief of which is that it erects as a standard for life 
what is only a test of a certain kind of juvenile 
capacity. At all events, until the universities them- 
selves can be brought to a more moderate view of 
their own examinations, we shall hardly hold them 
exempt from the evils of the system. 








INDIGENOUS SURNAMES. 


——_ «te —— 


WRITER in last week’s Spectator, struck with 
the name of Professor Hourwick, of Chicago, 
interrupts the course of an article in which the said 
Professor is cited as a witness, to ask whether any- 
body can explain “the extraordinary divergence of 
American family names from the English and the 
Irish types.” It is a question that must often have 
occurred to British travellers in the United States, 
one of whose earliest sensations on visiting that 
great Republic is bewilderment at the immense and 
outlandish variety of its patronymics. The number 
of foreign names—names of manifestly Continental 
origin, German, Italian, Scandinavian, and other, 
is impressive. But it is not these that disturb 
one; it is the names with a distinct Saxon or 
Hibernian look in their countenance, which yet 
seem to mock the British eye with their air of total 
unfamiliarity. That air must be an indigenous, an 
American air. In fact, it is. When you hear of 
such an appellation as Ephraim J. Bangs, or General 
Cyrus Choake, or Professor Lafayette W. Floby, you 
do not need to be told the nationality of its bearer. 
Whence come they, then, these American names, 
which neither England nor Ireland nor Continental 
lands can claim, and which nevertheless do not seem 
to have been inherited from the aboriginal Red Man? 
The inquiry opens out a large field to which some 
scientific American investigator might worthily de- 
vote his attention. In the meantime a partial ex- 
planation of the phenomenon has sometimes occurred 
to us which may lead us at least a little bit on the 
way. Not for the world would we dogmatise on 
such a subject; still, if any American objects to our 
theory—the theory being original, though only a 
theory ; a small thing, but our own—we must firmly 
reply to the objector in the convenient formula of 


‘the prominent citizen of Watertoast, when Martin 


Chuzzlewit demurred to the suggestion that “smart” 
was not a word used in his country: “ You air mis- 
taken, sir; but we will not pursue the subject lest 
it should awake your préjii-dice.” 

In the first place, then, we believe that a goodly 
number of these mysterious-looking namesare theout- 
come of an attempt to spell phonetically our British 
and Irish surnames—the phonetic spelling being 
either adopted deliberately for choice on phonetic 
principles, or being the attempt of an illiterate 
person to render his own name, or of some clerk 
who never saw it spelled to render it for him; or 
being the device of some illiterate emigrant’s son 
who had been sent to school in America but who 
had received from his father no traditions of family 
orthography. In the second place, many names are 
the result of a natural mixing of their blood, so to 
speak, as so many Americans— indeed, all true 
Americans—are themselves the result of a mixture. 
Thus one has seen the name Guggenham, a decidedly 
puzzling name, with its English-looking back and its 
front which might be anything at all. On inquiry 
it has been found that the father of the gentleman 
who bore this name was called Guggenheim, and he 
married a lady named Bonham; it seemed quite 
natural, when a son arrived and started in business 
as a politician, that he should sport the Americanised 
blend of Guggenham. The writer's attention was 
first attracted to the name on seeing the words 
“The William J. Guggenham Chowder Association ” 
flourishing in large letters around a series of brakes, 
in which an hilarious company of ward politicians 
were mingled up with busts of Washington and 
acres of stars and stripes. A similar explanation 
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was discovered for the name Rossock, which arrived 
vid Bohemia in the form of Roswog, but Scotch 
blood came into the family. A third set of American 
names are those whose bearers, or whose bearers’ 
fathers, were ashamed of the nationality which was 
obtrusively stamped on their features, and de- 
liberately sought to disguise it by chopping and 
changing and twisting them about in various 
ways. Many people who so acted were I[rish— 
either children of poor Irish immigrants, whose 
memory of their parents’ origin was associated 
with squalor, degradation, and the prejudice of their 
more smug and prosperous neighbours of another 
race, or they have been the immigrants themselves 
when they have emerged into flourishing conditions. 
‘The present writer was once greatly puzzled by the 
name Shaness, which he met emblazoned over the 
factory of a gentleman who, as they say in Ireland, 
had a brogue as thick as butter on his mellifluous 
tongue. It turned out that the original glorious 
patronymic from which this starved thing descended 
was O’Shaughenessy. The transformation was ar- 
rived at in this way. In some parts of Ireland the 
name O’Shaughenessy is pronounced as if it were 
written O’Shannessy. The man dropped the “0,” 
the “y” and one “n,” and must have been delighted 
with the unmistakable American which was the re- 
sult. Itis only fair to this gentleman to add that, on 
learning the aristocratic traditions of the old chiefly 
name, he restored it—no doubt much to the astonish- 
ment of all his business connections—to all his sign- 
boards and invoice headings. Now we venture to guess 
that the name Hourwick which has interested the 
Spectator has been evolved on a similar ingenious 
plan. .Some ancestor of the Professor's must once 
have been entitled to bear the good old Irish name 
of Hourigan, with or without the O. Not liking the 
sound of this for some good reason, he dropped the 
last syllable like Mr.Shaness; but Hourig does not look 
well, and “wick” isan Anglo-Saxon affix, so there you 
are at Hourwick as simply as possible. The name Orion 
on a genteel brass plate once stirred a flight of classic 
memoriesin atraveller’s breast, but it happened thatit 
might have stirred memories nearer home. The family 
originally came from Tipperary, where “ the O’Ryan 
and Carroll are neighbours,” and where, under that 
style, they once owned castles. The name Rine has 
come by a baser process from the same ancient and 
lordly title. Phonetics, ignorance of family tradition, 
and servile shame, one or the other, or all together, 
account forsuch American names as Locklen (from 
O’ Loughlan), Lockran (from O’ Loughran), Mahone and 
Mahan (from Mahony and MacMahon), and scores of 
others. Many German names become very American- 
looking on the mere process of Englishing the ortho- 
graphy. Thus Coon and Cuney (from Khune), Muller 
(from Miiller), Coit (from Khaiit). After all, the 
phonetic spelling accounts, perhaps, for most of these 
indigenous American surnames. When one considers 
the operations of this terrible law, one trembles to 
think what the nomenclature of the face of the 
country itself would have become had not the most 
difficult names of places been written safely down on 
the maps by literate explorers before the extempore 
scrivener of the West endeavoured to transmute 
them with his American pen into the accents with 
which he had managed to get round them with his 
American tongue. There is a city in the State of 
Indiana—we simply take this as a sample—which its 
inhabitants call “Terryhut.” But, happily, they 
still write its name “Terre Haute,” so that it is 
possible on seeing it in print to recognise that this 
place has a history as one of the spots where the 
French missionaries who opened up the North-West 
in the last century were the first white men to set a 
foot. But this rule of respect for the written name 
does not always prevail, and may in time be dis- 
regarded. The flourishing city of St. Joseph in 
Missouri, whose name has a similar origin to that 
of Terre Haute, is now both written and spoken of 
with an easy, and we must say delightful, Western 
familiarity as “St. Jo.” 





OPERA AND ORATORIO. 





HE great novelty at the Royal Opera, where 

Sir Augustus produces new operas at the rate 
of one every ten days, is an intensely dramatic 
work, composed by Massenet to a story invented by 
M. Jules Claretie, entitled “La Navarraise.” In 
brevity and compactness the author and composer 
of this one-act opera out-cavalier the Cavalleria, In 
about fifty minutes a series of incidents are set forth, 
all closely and logically connected, and all of the 
most exciting character, which Massenet has set to 
the most moving strains. The action takes place, 
during war-time, in the Pyrenees; and this enables 
Sir Augustus Harris to illustrate (so to say) the story 
by means of a succession of military pictures, some 
of them seen by moonlight, and all in the midst of a 
highly picturesque mountainous country. Scene- 
painter, stage-manager, author, and composer have 
all done their best in connection with this per 
fect little work, which on the night of pro- 
duction made so profound an impression at Covent 
Garden that the day afterwards a Court official 
telegraphed from Windsor to order a special repre- 
sentation of La Navarraise, with Madame Calvé, of 
course, in the principal part; with M. Alvarez as 
her lover, and with M. Plancon and M. Dufriche in 
two prominent yet relatively subordinate char- 
acters. The resemblance of La Navarraise to La 
Cavalleria Rusticana is increased by the pre- 
sentation, in the very middle of the piece, of a 
romantically beautiful nocturne, corresponding to 
the intermezzo of Mascagni’s famous work. If La 
Navarraise does not, like La Cavalleria Rusticana, 
contain an endless flow of fluent, facile melody, it 
stands, generally, on a higher artistic level. It is 
marked, too, by a certain Spanish colour which the 
composer of Le Cid can easily impart. “There is 
really something worth living for,” said Jean Jacques 
Rousseau after hearing a performance of Gluck’s 
Orphée, “ when, in the course of two hours, so much 
pleasure can be obtained.” Substitute for two 
hours, fifty minutes, and as much may certainly be 
said of La Navarraise. 

The plot of La Navarraise, or, in any case, its 
central incident, may well have been suggested 
by the exploit of Judith as set forth in the 
Apocrypha. Judith, however, was animated by a 
spirit of patriotism and of self-sacrifice ; whereas the 
woman of Navarre commits the crime in order to 
be paid a sum of money which, converted into a 
dowry, will enable her to marry the man she loves; 
for, according to the custom of Navarre, a woman 
without a dowry is no fit bride for an honourable 
man. A proscribed Carlist chief having been duly 
murdered, the woman of Navarre receives the reward 
that had been offered for his head, but receives it too 
late. For the sergeant she wished to marry, and who 
was equally desirous on his side of marrying her, 
follows her, from jealousy, to the Carlist camp, where, 
for his intrusion, he gets shot. He dies believing 
that his betrothed has been unfaithful to him; and 
she in her anguish goes mad. To feel sympathy 
for the woman of Navarre is, of course, impossible, 
or would be but for Madame Calvé’s passionate and, 
in spite of her crime, really sympathetic acting. The 
story, by M. Jules Claretie, from which the libretto 
of La Navarraise is derived, appeared originally 
three years ago in the Christmas number of the 
Paris Figaro ; and it is really surprising that no one 
has yet translated this powerful tale into English. 

Besides French, Italian, or German works every 
night at what he now calls the “ Royal Opera” (the 
“ Royal Italian Opera” of former days, when in all 
operatic representations the Italian language was 
alone employed), Sir Augustus Harris gives per- 
formances of German opera twice a week at Drury 
Lane; the principal tenor parts being sung by Herr 
Alvary, the principal soprano parts by Frau Klafsky, 
both artists of the highest rank. In addition to 
Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, and 
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Die Walkiire, we are promised two typical German 
operas, Fidelio and Der Freischiitz, which, until the 
advent of Wagner, were the only German operas 
known outside Germany. Of late years these two 
masterpieces have, in England, been quite eclipsed 
by Wagner's works; and it will be interesting to see 
to what extent they still maintain their ancient hold 
upon the English public. 

Sir Augustus Harris’s representations of German 
opera have not been interfered with by the Handel 
Festival, which was celebrated at the Crystal Palace 
on the Friday of last week, and the Monday and 
Wednesday of this, and which is to be concluded 
to-day. On Friday, the General Rehearsal, which, 
without possessing any of the disadvantages of a 
rehearsal, gave a very good idea of the Festival as 
a whole; Monday, the Messiah; Wednesday, a 
selection from the operas—occasional pieces and 
little-known oratorios of Handel; finally, Israel in 
Egypt. The absolute faith in Handel that used 
formerly to be entertained has, in critical circles, 
been a little shaken of late through the discoveries 
made by one of his most fervent admirers, Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout. It had often been asserted, and 
still more often denied, that the magnificent series 
of choruses in Jsrael in Egypt were all founded on 
themes invented by an Italian composer named Erba. 
But the case for Handel has now been given up. 
Not only did he borrow for his oratorios melodies 
from his own operas—changing love-songs into pro- 
fessions of devotion, and serenades into prayers— 
he, moreover, appropriated airs (including Erba’s) 
that he had picked up, some from German, but, 
for the most part, from Italian sources. “ The 
Grand Old Robber,” he is called by Mr. Prout, 
his enthusiastic admirer; and it seems certain 
that when he did not (as often happened to 
him) invent a theme for himself, he annexed one 
from the nearest suitable manuscript, or, in most 
cases, from his own marvellously retentive memory. 
In the seventeenth century it was much easier for a 
composer to plagiarise than it is now; for so few 
works were published that it was difficult to detect 
plagiarism, and all but impossible to prove it. 

The advisability of causing Handel's choruses 
to be sung by such immense bodies of voices 
has, moreover, been called in question; this 
also on the authority of Mr. Prout, whose 
researches at the musical library of the Foundling 
Hospital have enabled him to show that Handel 
intended the choral music of the Messiah to be sung 
by twenty-six voices and the orchestral music to be 
played by thirty-five instruments. At the Crystal 
Palace festivals the Handelian orchestra consists of 
some five hundred players, the Handelian chorus of 
more than three thousand singers. Meanwhile (and 
it was time!), a performance of the Messiah is about 
to be given at Oxford on the lines followed by 
Handel himself. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ MADAME SAns-GiNE”—“THE PROFEsSOR’s LOVE 
Story.” 


HERE is wisdom in the maxim “II ne faut pas 
chicaner son plaisir”; and Madame Sans-Géne 
does please, beyond a doubt. It has rapid movement 
and brave trappings, and a superficial air of historical 
research; it flatters thedemocratic instinct by exhibit- 
ing the triumph of an honest, unsophisticated child of 
nature over the intrigues and jealousies of a Court. 
It amuses the eye with colossal shakos and curved 
sabres—we are at the Imperial Court of Compiégne 
in 1811—with short-waisted dresses and miniature 
fans; it amuses the ear with scraps of fish-fag 
Madame-Angotism and a quarrel in Corsican patois ; 
it gratifies our taste for backstairs anecdotage and 
our curiosity about the littlenesses of great men. 
And yet one’s amusement is accompanied by an 











irritating sub-consciousness that the play is no 
play at all, but only an enormously clever bit 
of “faking.” Oh, yes, it is enormously clever ; 
M. Sardou knows exactly what is wanted by 
a public that has read Marbot’s memoirs and 
“ Napoléon Intime” and “ Napoléon et les Femmes” ; 
he gives us a little of each element—a bluff, booted 
and spurred marshal straight out of Marbot; an 
“Intime” scene wherein the Emperor threatens his 
sisters with the fire-irons, and swears at them in 
Corsican, and, of course, a liberal admixture of 
“les Femmes.” But the enormous cleverness of 
M. Sardou, his knowledge of the theatrical market, 
his alacrity in meeting a popular demand, his 
adroitness in the art of “ fake ”—one is half- 
ashamed at finding pleasure in these things, and 
is more than half inclined to wish that M. Sardou 
could be a little less clever and a little more solid. 
If M. Sardou could only have a few luminous ideas, 
a few strong convictions—something worth express- 
ing, as well as his marvellous power of theatrical ex- 
pression ! 

And yet there are people naive enough to criticise 
this master of expression, as though he were actually 
expressing something; and to argue about his pup- 
pets as though they were real flesh and blood. It 
has been gravely objected, for instance, that the 
heroine of this play, the laundress of 1792, could not 
have remained the same ignorant, blundering, vulgar- 
tongued creature in 1811, by which date she had 
become a duchess and wife of a Marshal of the 
Empire. O sancta simplicitas! As though M. 
Sardou cared a straw what a real woman under 
such circumstances would or would not have be- 
come, so long as he gets the only effect he is aiming 
at, the amusing contrast between the rough-tongued 
ex-laundress and the polished veneer of the 
Imperial Court. M. Sardou means to have his two 
“Sans-Géne” scenes, the ex-laundress “ giving a bit 
of her mind” to the Queen of Naples, and the 
ex-vivandiére cajoling the Emperor with her jolly 
good humour and campaigning reminiscences; do 
you think he is to be baulked of these scenes by 
any paltry considerations of the almanac? So with 
the objection that this poker-brandishing, patois- 
gabbling, ear-pulling Emperor is not the real man, 
but a mere “Napoléon de vaudeville.” As though 
M. Sardou bothered his head about the real Napoleon, 
or the Napoleonic idea; as though Napoleon repre- 
sented anything more to him—as a playwright— 
than an opportunity for an actor's make-up and for 
the translation into scenic form of that tittle-tattle 
about a hero which is so congenial to the valet in all 
of us. As for the earnest persons who talk about a. 
“real” Fouché, a “real” Neipperg, one would like to 
deal with them as Charles Lamb proposed to deal 
with the Commissioner of Stamps—examine their 
bumps. For M. Sardou, Fouché is merely a means of 
awaking our attention at the outset of the play by 
a“ Cette nuit, je crois, nous ne dormirons guére,” and 
of providing a “ happy ending” by anticipating the 
{mperor’s pardon of Neipperg; while Neipperg him- 
self is only a pretext for a handsome white uniform, 
a little bit of tiptoe “business” with the lights 
turned down, and an “Off with his head! so much 
for Buckingham!” 

You will have perceived that I am vexed with 
myself for being amused by Madame Sans-Géne. But 
I owe no apology to my conscience for my delight 
over the acting of Mme. Réjane. It may be that 
this lady exaggerates the awkwardness of the ex- 
laundress in her Court finery, her kicking and 
lurching and sprawling. But how fresh, spontaneous, 
and sincere is her method! How winning her smile! 
How true and moving are her sudden transitions 
from superficial vulgarity to the native dignity of 
the woman and the patriot! M. Duquesne, too, is a. 
capital Napoleon from the Sardou standpoint. Nor 
need fault be found with any of the performers now 
supporting these two at the Gaiety. 

If you want an object-lesson in the worthlessness 
of mere skill in theatrical expression as compared 
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with the natural genius that has something to ex- 
press, you have it ready to your hand in The 
Professor's Love Story at the Comedy. Here there 
is a plentiful lack of stage-craft, indeed, an obvious 
unfamiliarity with the resources and limitations of 
the theatre—and so much the worse—do not think 
I undervalue technical accomplishment—but, on 
the other hand, there is true creative power, 
an observant eye for character, and for the 
essence of life, its pathos and its humour ; 
and the whole is what really satisfactory art 
always must be: the manifestation of a kindly, 
honest, and manly temperament. What is it that 
pleases us all so much in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s work, 
whether that work be done in what I take to be its 
author's natural medium of the novel or on the 
stage? It is not, I submit, the humour, nor the 
pathos, nor the mere story-telling faculty (often 
weak enough), but the sense of the character at the 
back of the artist, the feeling that we have made 
friends with a lovable and gentle nature. Mr. Barrie 
gives me just that sense of pleasant restfulness I get 
from M. Anatole France. And, for that matter, the 
Professor, whose simple little love-story gets itself 
told at the Comedy, reminds me in several ways of 
M. France’s bookworm, Sylvestre Bonnard. The 
Professor is in love with his little girl-secretary, and 
doesn’t know it. When he does know it, and fastens 
upon his new-found joy with all the ardour of a man 
of deep, tender nature who has played the monk 
until he has reached the forties, he is baulked by the 
jealousy of his sister, an old maid soured by a 
love-experience of her own. But all is put right 
in the end—and I wish it could be put right by 
some less mechanically ingenious trick than an 
intercepted letter. Ingenuity, particularly stage- 
ingenuity, sits ill upon Mr. Barrie. The more 
simple and childlike he is in his story-telling, the 
better, I, for one, am pleased. For his story-telling 
is nothing to me—any 'prentice hand can do it better ; 
all I care about is his character-sketching, his humour, 
his pathos. Happily, all three are to be found in 
this little play, a true Barrie, a Barrie de derriére les 
Sagots, or rather from the back of the corn-stooks— 
the corn-stooks which the Professor jumps over and 
hides behind in the charming rural scene of the 
second act. The absent-minded, unkempt, timid 
Professor Goodwillie, as simple as a boy, as modest as 
& woman, is as beautiful a figure as any on the stage, 
and the part is beautifully played, too, by Mr. 
Willard. And there is a delicious whiff of the old 
Thrums humour in the cautious, bargaining rivalry 
of the two Scotch peasants, Henders and Pete, for 
the hand of Effie Proctor. In sum, a maladroit, 
naive, captivating play, which makes one first a 
little sorry that Mr. Barrie is not more of a theat- 
rical craftsman, and then ashamed of oneself for 
being sorry, and at last ready to shout (but without 
prejudice to future dealing with other dramatists, if 
you please) “ Theatrical craftsmanship be blowed!” 


A. B. W. 








THE HORRORS IN ARMENIA. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, June 23rd, 1894. 

HE Armenian revolutionists have transferred 
their field of operation to Constantinople. 
After having shot at the Patriarch in his church and 
very nearly killed Simon Bey, the President of the 
National Council, on Sunday last notices were left 
in every Armenian church in Constantinople that if 
the officiating priest used the prayer for the Patriarch 
he would be killed on the spot. In most of the 
churches the prayer was omitted. The Patriarch 
has resigned several times, but since Sunday his 
resignation has been accepted by the Porte. Other 
officials have resigned, and now the Patriarchate is 
closed. The Armenian National Assembly has 
not met for about two years, and there is no 
recognised authority left in the Church in Turkey. 
No Constantinople paper has been allowed to 





publish anything on this subject this week, and a 
large number of suspected revolutionists have been 
arrested. It remains to be seen what the Turks 
will do next. I know of only one bishop whom the 
Armenians would accept as Patriarch, and the 
Government is certain not to allow him to be 
chosen. I can hardly believe the report which is 
current here that Russia has proposed to the Turks 
to send the Catholicos here from Etchmiadzen. He 
would be received with enthusiasm by the Armenians, 
but no man could be less acceptable to the Sultan. 
It is true, however, that the Russian Ambassador is 
doing something—exactly what I do not know—and 
his intervention will certainly lead to serious results 
in some direction. 

Meanwhile the sufferings of the Armenians in 
Asia Minor, and especially in and about Yozgat, 
are simply frightful. It is hardly possible to find 
language strong enough to characterise the pro- 
ceedings of the Turkish officials. These horrors are 
perfectly well known at the British Embassy, and 
Sir Philip Currie has done all in his power to 
mitigate them, but with very little success. No 
one could have blamed the Turks for acting with 
vigour and severity against the revolutionists; but 
they are driving a whole province to absolute 
despair. The imbecility of the officials is as astonish- 
ing as their barbarity, and it results, to a consider- 
able extent, from the fact that all this business is 
managed by the Palace. The Ministers—from the 
Grand Vizier down—have no authority or influence 
whatever, and the ridiculous things which are done 
in the provinces every day would furnish the world 
with endless amusement were it not for the tragic 
results which cannot but arouse our indignation. 
Two successive Grand Viziers have lost their places, 
and been kept ever since in honourable imprison- 
ment, for having told the Sultan the truth on this 
subject. 

I do not know that there is any advantage in 
reporting the cases which are in the hands of the 
Embassy, but I may give one as a fair illustration 
of what innocent Armenians are suffering. There is 
an Armenian doctor at Yozgat who has never in any 
way been connected with the revolutionists. About 
two years ago several Turks attacked the house of the 
lady whom he was about to marry. They committed 
every outrage upon her and killed her father. He had 
influence enough to have them arrested. They were 
kept some time in prison and then set at liberty. 
After these difficulties commenced, these same Turks 
went before the Court and testified that they saw 
the doctor shoot a police officer in the Armenian 
church at the time of the riot. It happened that at 
that time he was in his own house with an Armenian 
and a Turkish gentleman, both of whom testified to 
this fact before the Court. But, in spite of this, the 
doctor has been condemned and sentenced to be 
hanged. There are scores of such individual cases; 
but the worst feature of all is that now for six 
months the whole Armenian population of Yozgat 
and vicinity has been subjected to outrages of every 
kind : all business has been stopped, and the people 
are ruined. The long-continued terror from which 
there is no escape is itself a torture. It is all 
the worse when we remember that all this trouble 
at Yozgat resulted from an outrage committed 
on a Christian village by Turks. The hopeless- 
ness of it all is that this state of things is not so 
much the result of the deliberate cruelty of the 
Government as of its utter imbecility. There is 
no hope of improvement so long as Turkey is ruled 
from the Palace, for no light as to the real state of 
affairs ever reaches the kind-hearted Sultan, who is 
attempting to rule his empire from the seclusion of 
his chamber. The situation is all the more pathetic 
from the fact that he seems to be absolutely ignorant 
of the real demands of the Armenian people, and 
does not understand that this revolutionary move- 
ment owes all its strength to the ignorance and 
stupidity of his own administration. 

I have taken much pains during the past two 
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months to find out from Armenians in all parts of 
the country exactly what they would ask of the 
European Powers if the opportunity were offered 
them. I have not found any demand for independ- 
ence or autonomy. The answer has been almost 
invariable: We demand only security for life and 
property, and freedom for our Church under our 
officially recognised Constitution. Of course this 
includes the setting at liberty of the thousands 
of innocent men now in prison; but the demand 
is certainly a reasonable and modest one. It is true 
that the present condition, where no Armenian’s 
life or property is secure, and where the rights of 
the Church are suspended, is the result of the action 
of the revolutionists ; but if we go back two years— 
to the time before the troubles in the Sivas Vilayet 
—the Armenians in Armenia were but little better 
off than they are now; and in Asia Minor they 
were constantly harassed in every possible way 
by the Turkish officials, especially in their business 
affairs. The extortions were so numerous that it had 
become very difficult for an Armenian to carry on 
business with any hope of success; and arbitrary 
arrests, on suspicion, were an every-day affair. Then 
the rights of the Church have been more and more 
curtailed every year since the Treaty of Berlin. For 
years the Patriarch has been able to do nothing to 
protect the rights of his people. It has been the 
general policy of the Government to strengthen the 
Mohammedan element in every possible way and to 
curtail the privileges of the Christians. The Greeks, 
supported by Russia, have been able to resist many 
of these innovations, but the Armenians have had 
no one to defend them. But for these conditions, 
for which the Turks are responsible, the revolu- 
tionists would never have been able to make any 
serious trouble in Asia Minor, for every sensible 
Armenian sees the absurdity of their avowed 
objects. 

I do not know what can be done, or that any- 
thing can be done in England, to put an end to all 
this misery and oppression; but at least it is well 
that the truth should be known—even if it seems to 
favour and justify the projects of Russia. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





STEALING A PARK. 


S1z,—Does nobody intend to protest against the way in 
which St. James’s Park is at present being filehed from the 
public? For some years past I have observed the stealthy en- 
croachments of those in authority upon the ground which was 
once open to everybody, and which has been for generations the 
playground of thousands of happy children. The scandal is 
now almost complete, for there is only a small portion of the 
park left where one is permitted to walk upon the grass. All 
the rest is carefully fenced in by iron railings, against which the 
children now lean with longing, wistful eyes. Can nothing be 
done to put an end to this wholesale robbery ?—Y ours, ete., 


X. Y. Z. 





THE “PRIVILEGED CLASSES.” 


Srr,--Is not the interesting article in last week’s SPEAKER 
on “The Privileged Classes ” based on an incorrect definition ? 
The article says: “The ‘privileged’ classes, then, are really 
privileged, if that word is rightly defined, as ‘ possessing some 
advantage which the majority of men do not possess.’ It is the 
rarest luck to be called to a station in life in which the wife 
does not cook the dinner and the husband start to his work at 
6am.” Do, then, people who are exceptionally handsome, or 
strong. or healthy, or clever belong to what are called the 
“ privileged classes”? If some people are to be taxed because 
they are called to the enjoyment of a good income, why not 
others who are called to the enjoyment of a good digestion or a 
brilliant intellect? I am ecu with an execrable liver. A 
friend of mine does not feel he has such an organ, and enjoys 
life on £400 a year. I would cheerfully exchange incomes and 
livers with him; yet he can get an abatement of income tax and 


I cannot. Is this justice? Seriously, the “ privileged classes,” 


as the phrase goes, must mean those privileged specially by 
law, such as rs and lawyers, who, I conceive, are the worst 
examples of class privilege we have. But it is needful to re- 
member that every class is privileged compared with some other 








class. Those who have votes are privileged compared with those 
who have no votes; those who are twenty-one years old and up- 
wards are privileged compared with those under twenty-one. All 
men are privileged compared with women. And consider, Sir, 
how many of even the Liberal party hug their own “ privileges ” 
which they love, and storm at the privileges of others which they 
dislike. Take, as the best example I can think of, Mr. Henry 
Labouchere. The special privileges of the Peers, some six or 
seven hundred gentlemen of more or less ancient lineage and 
sense, fill him with a noble rage. But nothing would induce 
him to share his own special political privileges as a man with 
the female half of the population of these islands! Aud what 
is stranger still, the majority of the Peers (taking Lord Salisbury 
as their spokesman) favour the enfranchisement of women, while 
the majority of the Commons House are opposed to it. “The 
People’s House” denies the franchise to one-half of ‘the people” 
which the Peers’ House is willing to give. Which of the two is 
the House of “ privilege”? Some day, shortly, may we not 
have the Peers sending a Bill to enfranchise women to the 
Commons, who will reject it? And then a great “ Conference” 
may be called, perhaps at , to denounce the House of 
Commons as an enemy to popular rights, and to demand that it 
shall be deprived of the power of vetoing the measures of the 
House of Lords! 

A word as to the statement that “It is the rarest luck to be 
called to a station in life in which the wife does not cook 
the dinner and the husband does not start for his work at 
6 a.m.” My own impression is that this is the condition of life 
most favourable to happiness, and I was rather surprised to read 
such an unconscious slight on labour in the columns of THE 
Speaker. If we were all made to rise at 6 a.m. and do 
some work, we should be much the better for it in mind and 
body. After all, the real idlers are very few. And why, Sir, 
should it be considered a misfortune that an artisan’s wife 
should have to cook bis and her own dinner? Cookery is 
extremely neat and interesting work. The real misfortune is 
that Englishwomen are not taught its mysteries. This defect 
will be remedied when women get votes. How much of the 
brutalities of life and the craving for drink may be due to 
ill-eooked food disorganising the functions of nutrition? 
Earlier in the century, when the wealthier classes were coarse 
feeders, they drank heavier. Not till the House of Lords 
succeeds in enfranchising women will the working classes dine 
healthily, economically, and well.— Your obedient servant, 

E. D. 








TO THE STREET PIANO. 





I. 
A LABOURER’S WIFE. 
Tune—* Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 
LL the day I worked and played 

When I was a little maid, 
Soft and nimble as a mouse, 
Living in my father’s house. 
If I lacked my liberty, 
All my thoughts were free as free; 
Though my hands were hacked all o’er, 
Ah! my heart was never sore. 


Oh! once I had my fling! 

I romped at ging-go-ring ; 

I used to dance and sing, 
And play at everything. 

I never feared the light; 

I shrank from no one’s sight ; 
I saw the world was right; 

I always slept at night. 


What a simpleton was I 

To go and marry on the sly! 

Now I work and never play : 

Three pale children all the day 
Fight and whine; and Tom, my man 
Is drunk as often as he can. 

Ah! my head and bones are sore, 
And my heart is hacked all o'er! 


Yet, once I had my fling; 

I romped at ging-go-ring ; 

I used to dance and sing, 
And play at everything. 
Now I fear the light ; 

I shrink from every sight ; 
I see there’s nothing right ; 
I hope to die to-night. 
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Il. 
AFTER THE END. 
Tune—* After the Ball.” 


Oh, sorry meaning! oh, wistful sound! 
Lilted and shouted, whistled and ground ! 
Still in my ears you will waltz and beat ? 
Haunt me no longer, tune of the street ! 
Standing between the quick and the dead, 

I buy you off with a word of dread: 

What will it matter who danced at the ball, 
Or whose heart broke, at the end of all ? 


After the end of all things, 
After the years are spent, 
After the loom is broken, 
After the robe is rent, 
Will there be hearts a-beating, 
Will friend converse with friend, 
Will men and women be lovers 
After the end ? 


Roses and dew, the stars and the grass, 
Kingdoms and homes like fashions must pass ; 
Seedtime and harvest, sunshine and rain 
Cease and be welcomed never again ; 

But passion and power, courage and truth, 
Grace and delight, and beauty and youth, 
Will they go out like the lights at a ball 
With sun, moon and stars at the end of all? 


After the spheral music 
Ceases in heaven's wide room, 
After the trump has sounded, 
After the crack of doom, 
Never will any sweetheart 
A loving message send, 
Never a blush light the darkness 
After the end? 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





NICHOLAS BRETON. 


IX small volumes of Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Eliza- 
bethan Library” are lying before me—the gift 
of a friend. Last week (as you probably forget) 
I babbled of green fields, taking as my excuse Mr. 
R. B. Marston's little book on Isaak Walton and 
his predecessors: so that it seems to be my fate, or 
choice, just now (you may guess which) to be writing 
of “companionable books, that tempt us out of 
doors and keep us there "—-as Lowell put it— 
“But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write.” 
It may have been easy and natural for Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s much-discussed young woman, on the 
title-page of “The Yellow Book,” to wheel her 
Broadwood or Steinway out into the open meadow 
and watch 


“The young lambs bound 
To the piano’s sound ;” 


but I love congruity too well to trundle that massive 
piece of mahogany, “ THE SPEAKER'S” arm-chair, off 
to the hay-field. Its occupant-in-ordinary holds a 
dignified position, no doubt; but it is his misfortune 
that these “companionable books,” though they may 
tempt him out of doors never so sorely, may not 
“keep him there.” Once a week, at least, he must 
sit before his ink-pot—as I sit now, cheered only by 
the voice of an aged gardener outside my window, 
as he utters homely wisdom to a raw and not 
enthusiastic underling—* Never, my son, lay down 
a rake teeth-up’ards; else you’m liable to tread on 
it and get a smack in the mouth.” 


The volumes of the “ Elizabethan Library,” then, 
have several conspicuous merits apart from their 
contents. They are pleasant to handle, and of the 
right size and shape for the pocket of an old coat. 
Their type is blunt and their paper light ; and, 





pretty as they are, they are not so rare that you 
need lose your temper if one slips down a green 
bank into the stream during your afternoon siesta. 
One volume contains choice extracts from Sir Philip 
Sidney, and of these Mr. George MacDonald is the 
editor. The others, edited by Dr. Grosart, gives us 
selections from Bacon, Spenser (the “ Amoretti,” 
with passages from “ The Shepherd’s Calendar” and 
the two great “Spousal Odes”), Raleigh, Robert 
Greene and Nicholas Breton. Of these, “A Bower 
of Delight; being interwoven Verse and Prose from 
the works of Nicholas Breton” is at present the 
volume of my fancy. If you ask why, I answer 
with a quotation :— 
“Who can live in heart so glad 

As the merry country lad ? 

Who upon a fair green balk 

May at pleasure sit and walk, 

And amid the azure skies 

See the morning sun arise, 

While he hears in every spring 

How the birds do chirp and sing: 

Or before the hounds in ery 

See the hare go stealing by: 

Or along the shallow brook, 

Angling with a baited hook, 

See the fishes leap and play 

In a blessed sunny day: 

Or to hear the me Pos eall 

Till she have her covey all; 

Or to see the subtle fox, 

How the villain plies the box; 

After feeding on his prey, 

How he closely steals away, 

Through the hedge and down the furrow 

Till he gets into his burrow; 

Then the bee to gather honey, 

And the little black-faced coney, 

On a bank for sunny place, 

With her forefeet = her face. 

Are not these, with thousands moe 

Than the courts of kings do know, 

The true pleasing spirit’s sights 

That may breed true loves delights ? ” 


Do you like it? It is the writing of a man who, 
if we depend only upon the few scraps of history 
that have been recovered, must remain but a nominis 
umbra ; whereas, to search his writings is to obtain 
glimpses of one of the gentiest, devoutest spirits 
that ever found recreation in verse. Breton wrote 
satires, it is true; but he put no “ saeva indignatio” 
into them. As Mr. Bullen writes, “There was nothing 
ill-natured or acrimonious about Breton ;” he might 
have said with Ben Jonson (but with less fear of 
contradiction)— 

“ All gall and copperas from his ink he draineth ; 
Only a little salt remaineth.” 
He was more at home when singing the praises of 
the country life, or drawing characters in “The 
Good and the Bad,” which undoubtedly gave Fuller 
the model of his “‘ Holy and Profane States,” or when 
inditing the devotional songs to which (as Dr. Grosart 
points out) Herbert’s “ Temple” is indebted for many 
an odd fancy and homely counsel. That Breton had 
Herbert’s calibre is, of course, not contended; but 
that his best reaches a high level of dignity and 
sweetness will not (I think) be denied by anyone 
who considers his poem “ Jesus Christ” :— 
“To see the feet that travelled for our good; 
To see the hands that brake the lively bread ; 
Tio see the head, whereon our honour stood; 
To see the fruit, whereon our spirits fed ; 
Feet piere’d, hands bored, and His head all bleeding ; 
Who doth not die with such a sorrow reading ? 
* oe a * * 
“ Whose mansion’s heaven, yet lay within a manger; 
Who gave all food, yet sucked a virgin’s breast ; 
Who conld have killed, yet fied a threaten’d danger; 
Who sought our 0a by His own unrest ; 
Who died for them that highly did offend Him; 
And lives for them that cannot comprehend Him.” 

It was Dr. Grosart who first collected Breton’s 
works, in the “ Chertsey Worthies Library,” in two 
tremendous quartos of small print and double 
columns (1875-9); and to Dr. Grosart’s researches 
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we owe all that is known of Breton’s life. He was 
born in 1642-3, the second son of William Breton, of 
Red Cross Street, Cripplegate, who had a lineage 
that warranted his son’s writing “gentleman” after 
his name. After her husband’s death, Mrs. Breton 
married George Gascoigne, the poet (author of “ The 
Lullaby of a Lover,” among other pretty pieces), 
and no doubt soothed his “ well-imployed life” and 
bewept his “ godly end.” She behaved less amiably 
towards her fatherless children. The money left her 
by William Breton was contingent upon her remain- 
ing “sole;” and, when she married again, a lawsuit 
had to be undertaken for the protection of the 
Breton family. It seems, however, to have been 
compromised privately, and there is evidence that 
Nicholas entertained very friendly feelings towards 
his stepfather. 


Breton himself tells us,in his “ Flourish upon 
Fancy,” 1577, that he spent some years at Oxford. 
And Dr. Grosart has discovered the following 
allusion to him in an unpublished diary of the Rev. 
Richard Madox, chaplain to a naval expedition in 
the spring of 1582 (Sloane MS., 5008): “I dined 
with Mr. Carlile at his brother Hudson’s, who is 
governor at Antwerp. . . . There was one Mr. 
Brytten, once of Oriel College, who made ‘ Wit’s 
Will.” He speaketh the Italian well.” But the 
Registers of Oriel College have been lost, and the 
name cannot be traced at Oxford. On January 14th, 
1592-3, Breton was married to one Anne Sutton, at 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, and Dr. Grosart, on the 
strength of an extremely vivid description of the 
“Unquiet Wife,” inclines to think the lady was a 
shrew. In any case, Breton led a life of no great 
ease. The family estates in Cheapside (an acre— 
worth to-day about half a million of money), Essex, 
and Lincoln, were lost somehow, and he had to 
continue writing to the close of his long life. Says 
Dr. Grosart: “No more pathetic personality of the 
period greets us than this ‘fine old English gentle- 
man,’ fallen on evil days, but ever bracing himself 
bravely and worshipfully. There are touches of 
melancholy, but never of querulousness. He out- 
lived his great contemporaries and friends. Jacobean 
times looked poor and mean in the light of Eliza- 
bethan. Still he held himself in heart, of hope and 
cheer.” Of those times, Daniel and Breton seem to 
me the two most pathetic figures; but with Breton 
we associate a yeoman sturdiness of heart that was 
lacking in the more delicately-fibred Daniel. 


Breton had humour, too, as you may see in the 
following epistle which I must transcribe from “A 
Post with a Packet of Mad Letters,” 1603. It deals 
with a tiff between two imaginary lovers :— 


“A Letter to Laugh at After the Old Fashion of Love 

to a Maid. 

* After my hearty commendations, trusting in God that you 
are in good health, as 1 was at the writing hereof, with my 
Father, my Mother, my Brothers and Sisters, and all my good 
friends, (thanks be to God). The cause of my writing to you 
at this time, is, that Margery, 1 doe heare since my comming 
from Wakefield, when you know what talke wee had together at 
the signe of the blue Cuckoe, and how you did giue me your 
hand, and sweare that you would not forsake me for all the 
world: and how you made me buy a Ring and a Heart that 
cost me eighteene pence, which I left with you, and you gaue 
me a Napkin to weare in my Hat. I thanke you, which I will 
weare to my dying mi And I maruell if it be true as I heare, 
that you haue altered your mind, and are made sure to my 
neighbour Hoglin’s younger Son. Truly Margery you do not 
well in so doing, and God will plague you for it: and I hope I 
shal liue, and if I neuer haue you: for there are more maids 
than Mauikin, and I count my selfe worth the whistling after. 
And therefore praying you to write me your answer by this 
bearer my friend, touching the truth of all how the matter stands 
with you, I commit you to God. From Callowgreene 

Your true love, R. P.” 


Breton had a son baptised in May, 1603, and 
buried a daughter in the October following. He 


died in 1626, at the age of eighty-three. And this is 


about all we know for certain about him. The list 
of his works is too long to copy here. Nowadays he 
is best known to the ordinary reader by the im- 











mortal cradle-song from the “ Arbour of Amorous 
Devices,” 1594 :— 
“ Come little baby, come silly soul, 
Thy father’s shame, thy mother’s grief... .” 
Set this beside Greene’s Lullaby in “ Menaphon ” :— 
“ Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee... .” 

Or the anonymous cradle-song from Martin Peerson’s 
“ Private Music,” 1620 :— 

“ Upon my lap my sovereign sits 

And sucks upon my breast... . 
—or the “Balow” song, known as “Lady Anne 
Bothwell’s Lament” (though there is little reason to 
suppose that any Lady Anne Bothwell had the least 
reason for hulla-balooing in that strain): 
“Balow, my babe, lie still and sleep! 

It grieves me sair to see thee weep... . 
—and you will find it difficult to award the prize. 
The Rev. J. W. Ebsworth has pointed out that the 
“Balow” lullabies, at any rate, are but poor imita- 
tions of Breton’s “ Come, little babe!” 


Let me end by saying that a portion of Dr. 
Grosart’s title-page is taken from a book which 
Breton half-disclaimed upon a quarrel with his 
publisher. (The gentlest authors quarrel with their 
publishers now and then.) Only one copy of this 
book is known, and that is in private hands. Dr. 
Grosart surely has the sympathy of all good men 
with his devout hope that “ The Bower of Delights” 
may be reproduced some day. A. T. Q. C. 


” 








REVIEWS. 


THE CHIEF OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 


DanTE RossETTI AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT, 
By Esther Wood. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


“ HE Pre-Raphaelite Movement” is a perilous 

theme: the Oxford Movement itself is hardly 
more illimitable, hardly more provocative of wrang- 
ling. And the two movements were not unconnected 
upon the side of religion and romance, both through 
their medizval sympathies and their personal 
emotions. In literature, the miraculous poetry of 
Miss Rossetti springs from the union of that 
quickened faith with that deepened art: its imagina- 
tive reality is unrivalled in our devout verse. But 
either movement lends itself to all manner of 
wearisome talk, to infinite rhapsody and tediousness 
of disquisition: to a plague, in fact, of amateur 
sesthetics and superfluous sermonising. We find 
but “one half-pennyworth of bread to an intolerable 
deal of sack,” and the sack is not always of the 
soundest. About a movement, a tendency, a renas- 
cence, a development, anyone can write anything at 
any length: a few facts, a many fancies, a profusion 
of phrases, these are the necessaries: and lo! you shall 
theorise with their help till the end of time, and 
produce reams of the pretty and the disputable. 
The Pre-Raphaelite Movement was sensuous and 
ascetic, a matter of execution and a matter of 
emotion, a thing of archaism and of novelty, of 
realism and of idealism: it was semi-Christian and 
semi-Pagan, it was naif and knowing, it was excel- 
lent and absurd, it was northern and southern. 
How can you deal with such a thing? It includes 
the preaching of Mr. Ruskin, the poetry of Rossetti, 
and a score of very various matters: pursue it into 
its ramifications, and you will find yourself con- 
sidering the Socialism of Mr. William Morris, the 
Catholicism of Mr. Coventry Patmore, the graphic 
satire of Mr. du Maurier, and the baronetcy of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. Nay, you will hardly be 
conscientious, if you do not take into your catholic 
embrace, and carefully examine, the .works of M. 
Degas, M. Verlaine, and others yet. From Botticelli 
to Hokusai, from Blake to Walt Whitman, may 
your “observation, with extensive view,” survey 
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your portentous theme: and to your copiousness in 
German “ Asthetik” need no limit be set. The 
revival of the “minor arts” will conduct you to 
technical education, and thence you can pass on to 
the Influence of Municipalities or to Home Rule in 
Art. And there are the biographies, critical and com- 
plete, of the Pre-Raphaelites: with some remarks 
upon ritualism, the theatre, and modern dress. 

Mrs. Wood has not given us quite so com- 
prehensive and incomprehensible a work as we 
have sketched ; indeed, her book is in many ways 
most laudable. She is unquestionably right in 
making Rossetti the central figure of the movement, 
its unique man of genius, its most commanding per- 
sonality. Her account of him and of his pictures 
is useful and good, and much of her criticism, both 
of the pictures and the poems, is felicitous. At the 
same time there is a woeful deal of tall talk and 
mere fluency ; she writes “about it and about it” 
with a sort of inspired and imposing facility. Hers 
is sometimes that vain, discursive volubility which 
used to swell and spoil the otherwise admirable 
works of Mr. Symonds: an incapacity to think solid 
thoughts, or at least, an incapacity to present them 
clearly, cleanly, solidly, tersely, and have done with 
them. This is the “havering” style so popular to- 
day, a flatulent style which can be unlearned by a 
study of the living Mr. Pater, or of the immortal 
Dr. Johnson. Sentences abound in this book of 
which, as the doctor puts it, when the noise has gone 
by, the meaning does not long remain. Not because 
they are really meaningless, but because their facile 
grandiloqueuce, their lack of severity in manner, 
hinder us from realising with any certainty what 
they would be at. Mr. Pater and Mr. Myers have 
written, each in his most characteristic manner, 
brief essays upon Rossetti, either of which is more 
full of illumination, more rich in power of thought 
and phrase, than this volume of three hundred pages. 
And yet this is by no means a bad book, a silly 
chatter or oracular pronouncement without learning, 
humour, and grace. Only it has no distinction. 
Fitzgerald tells us that he could have written plenty 
of books as good as were written by most of his 
contemporaries ; but he preferred writing nothing, 
to writing no better than that. Just so; and what 
Mrs. Wood gives us is what the “ person of culture,” 
sympathetic and clever and tasteful, gives us in 
countless volumes year by year. We do not under- 
value the appreciative faculty and the intellectual 
cultivation which have gone to the making of the 
book ; but it leaves us with a confused hubbub of 
words and suggestions in our memory, not with a 
definite impression. “All this granted,” we say; 
“what then? These are your various notions, 
sesthetic and moral, critical and historical; now 
harmonise, clarify, assort them; don’t give us 
merely a collection of interesting notes, but what 
finally seems to you the vraie vérité of the subject.” 

It is no small request, Rossetti being the subject. 
A youthful enthusiasm for Mr. Swinburne easily 
passes into a reasoned apprehension of his merits, a 
clear view of his achievement: Rossetti remains 
mysterious, as painter and as poet. Grievously blame- 
able in either art, easily ridiculed and rebuked, 
parodied and exposed, he is still great, memorable, 
moving; no simply curious artist, who charms his 
age with an obviously unenduring charm. For one 
thing, there was almost always behind his art what 
he called “fundamental brainwork” ; his poetry, in 
the greater part of it, is substantial, not a frothy, 
vaporous, .intangible thing. It has nothing in 
common with the average “msthetic” poetry, all 
dreaminess and languid affectation. Rossetti was a 
man of humour, and a man full of life, who loved 
facts and the dramatic elements in the world; 
emphatically a vigorous nature till disordered health 
impaired it. And his chief poems abound in definite 
facts, images, incidents, conceptions ; their strength 
is of the rarest quality. “ Dolores,” that notorious 
poem of Mr. Swinburne, is but a piece of feverish 
rhetoric and declamatory rhythm.  Rossetti’s 





“Jenny” is no less real and true than the “ Bridge 
of Sighs.” Nearly all his earlier poems, the 
“ Nineveh,” “ Dante at Verona,” “ Blessed Damozel,” 
“Eden Bower,” have an intense, terse strength and 
stateliness of movement, a certain dignity of com- 
pression and restraint, which make them, though 
with no wantonness of innovation, a new thing in 
English poetry. His rhythm is his own, and no one 
has captured its secret. Single lines, loaded with 
melodious polysyllables, can be imitated, but not 
whole poems. All that is faulty in him has been 
admired and copied ; but his finer achievement, that 
part of him which comes from the finer qualities of 
his rare temperament, is as unique and solitary a 
thing as is the magic of Coleridge. The analysts of 
his imagination and disposition refer us to Plato and 
to Dante, and bid them throw light upon his theory 
of love and his vision of life; and many another 
influence, romantic, fantastical, grotesque, goes to 
account for this or that tendency and habit. 

Rossetti and Mr. Ruskin, each in his own inevit- 
able way, are the two greater forces of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Movement: forces of genius, not easily 
explained. For one Newman, who passed from the 
Oxford Movement to the immovable rock of Rome, 
with all manner of spiritual adventures and heroic 
vigils by the way, there are scores of smaller men, 
once his associates and disciples, who could not follow 
him on so strange a path; they abode in their 
parsonages. Thanks to them, the Established 
Church has acquired a certain external beauty and 
decorous dignity long strange to her. Ags one visible 
result of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, there is an 
higher average of good taste in the professors and 
the patrons of the decorative arts; men and women 
of “nice” cultivation, but quite innocent of genius, 
produce and procure pleasant furniture and garni- 
ture for the uses of daily life. There is no genius in 
these admirable persons, no philosophy, no fine 
madness ; nothing of the extravagance and perversity 
of Rossetti and Mr. Ruskin. It is impossible to 
construct reasoned theories of social and spiritual 
progress from the artistic history of England for 
the last fifty years; or, if possible, it is premature. 
It is wiser to study the art itself, without tall talk 
of any sort about it. This, Mrs. Wood has partly 
helped us to do, and for that service we are grateful. 
If we have spoken with less approbation of other 
aspects of her book, it is with no little reluctance ; 
for this wordy and invertebrate volume has in it the 
makings of a good book upon the life and art of 
Rossetti. As it is—well! 


“ When they talked of your Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.’ 


It is sometimes wise to agree with a P.R.A. 





THE ARAB AND HIS RIDER. 


THE ARABIAN Horse: His Country AND PropLe. By 
Major-General W. Tweedie, C.S.I., many years H.B.M.’s 
Consul-General at Bagdad. London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 


To the homekeeping English reader, who requires a. 
change of ideas and fresh mental environment, and 
whose imagination can take vivid impressions of 
men and manners from true pictures of them, we 
confidently recommend this book. Nothing is more 
healthy for the full-fed Briton, who lives securely 
within call of his trusty policeman, than to escape 
from the din of politics and railways out into the 
wide tranquil desert among the lean Bedouins, whose 
moral notions and national needs differ so widely 
from his own; and here is a writer with whom one 
may safely roam about the Arabian land. At a 
time when we have so many tales of travel which 
are no more than hasty notes or sketches taken 
from the surface of a country, without any real 
understanding of the people, it is pleasant once 
more to meet a writer of the old school, who gives 
one the harvest of a quiet, observing eye, and whose 
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pages are redolent of ripe experience. Arabia may 
indeed be called happy in this respect, that she is too 
rough and dangerous for the tourist, and too poor 
for commercial exploitation. No compiler of guide- 
books has yet published Walks about the Hijaz, nor 
has any chartered Company pegged-out claims in 
Yemen or Nejd. The whole interior region is still 
held by free and warlike tribes, to whom life is hard 
and death easy, and whose property consist of 
cattle, camels, and above all, of horses. 

“The Horse of the Land, not the Land of the 
Horse, is,” says General Tweedie, “my subject ”— 
yet this declaration need not discourage those who 
are but slightly interested in the noble animal to 
whom “at least 3,800 separate works have been 
devoted up to the year 1887.” For it is our author's 
conviction that due justice cannot possibly be done 
to the horse without an attentive survey of the land 
which bears him and of the people among whom he 
is bred; wherefore he proceeds to describe Arabia, 
its climate, recent history, religion and politics, with 
an abundance of characteristic facts and anecdotes. 
As an Arabic scholar who has practised diplomacy at 
Bagdad, as a lover of horses and wild folk, he has 
some rare qualifications for the task of making us 
see things as they are, and to this end he employs 
illustration and analogy with much humour and neat 
application. In Asia nothing is exact or definite; 
all ideas and institutions are diffuse and unstable, 
the dynasties rise and fall, the tribal geography 
shifts and changes. What, for example, may be 
called, strictly, the country of the Arabs? ‘“ Nobody 
can presume to say when or how Arabia became 
their country, but in the first dim light of history 
we see them issuing out of it.” By sea and land 
they have ever been a nomad race; they have 
always been the best and boldest of Eastern seamen, 
and as path-finders in the desert they are un- 
equalled. 

“Starcraft seems born in them. Ont of sight of paths and 
landmarks, he who is not the veriest townsman will shape a 
course as truly as if his nose contained a compass. Add to this 
a spirit of enterprise, a power of making the most of immutable 
deserts, not less than of fastening upon trade points where 
cities can be founded and wealth acquired by commerce, and we 
cease to wonder at colonies of Arabs having spread east and 
west from the Senegal to the Indus, north and south from the 
Euphrates to Madagascar. Of all the cities washed by 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, there is none from whose minarets 
may not occasionally be made out on the far horizon the 
blackness of a Bedouin encampment ; and there is none of all these 
Bedouins with whom there goes not the Arabian mare.” 

By the term Bedouin may be understood “ those 
archaic hordes of camel-pasturing horsemen” who 
wander at large over the vast prairie land or uncul- 
tivated wolds that are grouped under the broad 
designation of the Arabian desert. On the margin 
of fertile lands some of these tribes are passing into 
the agricultural stage, yet one may still know them 
as Bedouins because a blood feud at once unites 
them, and because “ when they ride abroad it is still 
on blood mares, with tufted spear on shoulder, and 
their home is still in the open spaces.” 

Whence have the Arabs come, the men and their 
horses? This question is discussed by the light of 
much curious information collected in the camps and 
among the people. Pure descent is the pride of the 
Bedouin; he cares little for religion, and it is the 
primitive tie of blood which unites the clansmen 
and marks off the clan. Although many of the 
tribal names are taken from plants and animals, 
our author scoffs, with good reason, at the totem 
theory which has found so much favour of late 
among those who reconstruct savage society and 
expound its ideas by the aid of a good Euro- 
pean library. He knows that a wild and 
wandering folk, which has touched the fringes of 
different settled civilisations and dominant faiths 
for many centuries, is continually modified by 
foreign influences, and is subject to incessant casual 


variations of habit or custom. Nevertheless, the 


Bedouin has preserved his antique type with 
remarkable fixity, through the hardihood of his 














dogged adherence to the ancient paths. And just as 
the free hordes have maintained their vigour by 
isolation from the towns, and by the sharp 
struggle for food and water that never ceases 
in the desert, so the sagacity, spirit, and en- 
durance of the horse have been brought nigh 
unto perfection by sharing the perils and hardships 
of his master. “If netting, snaring, driving, night- 
shooting have made the English poacher’s wily 
lurcher; raiding and tilting, pursuing, fleeing, turn- 
ing, and twisting have made the Bedouin courser.” 
How horse-breeding has been affected by politics, 
insomuch that a close connection is established 
between mares and murders, and in what degree 
it has been encouraged by Islam, the great militant 
faith that was founded by a lover of good horses, 
are points upon which our author discourses elo- 
quently. We will not here enter upon his examina- 
tion of the specific qualities of the Arabian horse, 
and the virtues of crossing the stock, or into his 
comparison of this splendid strain with other 
varieties of the equine species; although by those 
whom such questions concern his chapters upon 
studs and pedigrees, upon racing, riding, and 
harnessing, will be found novel, instructive, and pro- 
fessionally valuable. The literary form is eminently 
appropriate to the subject, and there are occasional 
passages, full of animation and reality, which could 
only have been written by an eye-witness of scenes 
and manners which even in Arabia are rapidly dis- 
appearing under the cast-iron pressure of ordered 
despotisms. Our space allows us to give only a 
brief and inadequate specimen :— 

“ We shall not soon forget the impression received, the first 
time of alighting at the tents of one of the bluest-blooded of all 
the septs of the Aeniza, Instead of seraggy figures, in garments 
like nightshirts, holding on to tomer 2 fe | mares, stalwart 
warriors in casques and tunics of chain armour came caracoling 
out. At supper-time the Shekh’s great guest-tent attracted 
hundreds ; and many a head was there which a painter engaged 
on some passage of Bible history would have eagerly copied. 
In the drowsy tirelight we almost felt as if we had been pa sang 
like Steenie in Wandering Willie's tale, and awaking found 
ourselves with a company fresh from witnessing the drowning 
of Pharaoh’s army.” 

There are some fine portraits of famous Arabian 
horses, and an excellent map of “his country” ac- 
companies the volume. 





SOME BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


THe Evo.tuTion or Mopern CapitTatism. By JohnA. 
Hobson. London: Walter Scott. 

E1cut Hours ror Work. By Jolin Rae. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Tue DistrinuTion oF WeattH. By John R. Commons. 
(Same publishers. ) 


Naturat VAuvus. Translated from the German of Friedrich 
von Wieser by C. A. Malloch: Edited by William Smart, 
M.A. (Same publishers.) 


THE four books before us treat of very different 
departments of economic science—we are almost 
inclined to say, of two economic worlds. Mr. Hobson 
and Mr. Rae represent the inductive school; Mr. 
Commons and Professor von Wieser the “ abstract 
school”—not, of course, the old Ricardian school 
which was so heartily abused a generation or so ago, 
but the highly specialised and far more abstruse 
doctrines, which are best known in connection with 
the economists of Austria. All four works are strik- 
ing illustrations of the progress of economic science. 
Since the time Comte attacked it as a mass of sterile 
controversy, without the characteristics of fecundity 
and progressiveness which are essential to true 
science, economists have succeeded in effectually 
removing that ground for reproach. Indeed, when 
we compare the standard works of a past genera- 
tion, like those of Ricardo or Mill, with the multitude 
of special treatises constantly appearing, we are really 
alarmed to think how very much knowledge and 
application it takes to be an economist. Never again 
will it be possible to take up economics as a parergon, 
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a relaxation in the intervals of stockbroking, or con- 
structing a logic of science and formulating a theory 
of the universe. The professed economist may still 
have to go over the whole ground with elementary 
students ; in his writings he is almost compelled to 
specialise. In any case, he cannot be contented with 
the slender knowledge of the details of banking, or 
finance, or machine-production that sufficed even for 
men so eminent as Fawcett or Mill. Assuredly eco- 
nomics have justified their existence as a science. 
Whether that science is yet definite enough to be 
the basis of an art is another matter: as studied 
inductively it certainly is not. 

We are led to this latter conclusion by a careful 
study of Mr. Hobson's little book on “ The Evolution 
of Modern Capitalism,” which is stuffed with economic 
learning, and with startling diagrams graphically re- 
presenting statistics ; and is none the less scientific 
in method because it does not make a parade of 
logic. Starting, as Comte would say, from the 
ensemble, isolating from the complex of social 
phenomena “business” as a whole, he draws an 
effective contrast between the many all but isolated 
self-sufficing business worlds anterior to the factory 
system and the growing unity of the business world 
of to-day. He writes with first-hand knowledge; 
he is specially assisted in the cotton industry by 
Dr. Schulze-Gavaernitsch’s exhaustive monograph, 
and he is confident enough of his science to make 
predictions—with which we confess we entirely 
disagree. He shows that the tendency of the 
present time is to aggregate businesses into organised 
groups, of which the most effective form is the Trust 
—that bugbear of consumer and operative alike. He 
takes much the same view of modern industry as 
the late Mr. Cotter Morison—that is to say, he lays 
great stress on the facilities for undue multiplication 
of capital in manufacture by the progress of in- 
vention, the growth of wealth available as capital, 
and the fact that under free competition much 
wealth is converted into capital, not to produce 
more wealth, but to supersede and render useless 
the capital already employed. In the result, he 
argues, there-is a continuous over-production of 
commodities, further aided by the “ under-con- 
sumption,” which is at once the effect of trade de- 
pression caused by this excessive competition, and of 
national habits of thrift. As a remedy for this he 
hopes— first, for eventual municipalisation of in- 
dustry, particularly in the great staple trades; 
secondly, for a multiplication of wants and a 
higher standard of comfort, which will limit the 
over-supply of capital and check machine-produc- 
tion by creating a demand for art in manufactures. 
Now, here, we think, Mr. Hobson is generalising 
from cone recent stage in the world’s history. It 
is true that in the Lancashire cotton trade, in 
steamship-building, and in other departments of 
production, the inventor and the company-pro- 
moter have rendered a good deal of capital prac- 
tically useless. But that is a game that any number 
ean play at; and when capitalists generally realise 
that another inventor will always soon be ready to 
supplant their own new machinery, they will hesitate 
—as they do now—about fresh investment. Even 
now “ Industrials" area very dubious form of invest- 
ment. Is not this due to a growing perception of 
this process? Sometimes, again, Mr. Hobson seems 
to fall into the fallacy, which at other times he gets 
out of, that there is only a fixed given amount of 
production to be done. When he recommends the 
public to aim at varied wants, and more of them, he 
is probably on safer ground. Nor have we any con- 
fidence in the superior wisdom of a municipality as 
against a company or a large employer, with the 
most powerful of all motives for close attention to 
their business. Mr. Hobson, however, has written 
a remarkable book, full of interesting facts, and, 
though he has a confidence in collective wisdom 
which as yet remains to be justified, his arguments 
are well worth examination, at any rate as a 
stimulus to thought. 





Mr. Rae’s book is necessarily much less profound, 
and deals with a much more limited area and much 
less complex considerations. His conclusions, there- 
fore, are much less open to question. He reviews 
the history of the Eight Hours movement, shows, 
with a triumphant variety of evidence, that shorten- 
ing of hours has almost invariably given excellent 
results—the contrary instances being due either to 
mismanagement or to sheer mistake on the part of the 
reporters—and dwells much on its admirable social 
effects, whether in England, in the United States, or 
in Victoria. And,as he points out, there is much 
more evidence now justifying the reduction of hours 
to eight than there ever was for the reduc- 
tion of mill hours to ten. To some extent, but 
not entirely, he meets the objection so often urged 
that the reduction must mean “the speeding-up 
of industry” and, therefore, the elimination of 
the older and inferior worker who cannot keep 
pace with the increased speed, by showing that 
under shorter hours the human machine is 
most “speeded-up” and greatly increased in 
efficiency. Two real evils, he thinks, may result 
from the change. The unions may check the 
speeding-up process—there is evidence that in some 
divisions of the building trade they have limited the 
pace at which the men work—and attempts may be 
made, as many of the advocates of the Eight Hours 
Day hope, to use the limitation of hours to create 
additional work for the unemployed. The un- 
employed have not been appreciably diminished by 
the adoption of the Eight Hours Day in Victoria; 
nor were they by the English shortening of hours 
in 1847; and as the movement, taking production as 
a whole, can only be an economic success if it 
involves no increase of cost of production and no 
reduction of output, it stands to reason that an 
application of it which necessarily does involve 
these results can only tend to economic disaster. 
Mr. Rae shows that long hours are a product of ma- 
chinery, and that an Eight Hours Day was common 
before the factory system, and his book is a very 
powerful and exhaustive argument for its restora- 
tion in the new light of varied experience. He 
expects it to be done gradually, by local trade option 
—not suddenly, by a comprehensive and universal 
compulsory Act, which he rightly regards as econo- 
mically dangerous. There is a cheerful optimism 
about the work which contrasts pleasantly with 
Mr. Hobson's study of commercial depression, and 
seems in this instance quite justified by the facts. 

We have left ourselves unduly little space for 
the two important and abstruse books of the 
“abstract” school which remain on our list. This is of 
the less importance, because any adequate presenta- 
tion of their contents in a manner suitable to the 
general reader would be quite impossible within the 
limits of an ordinary review. Professor Commons’ 
book, which is some of the hardest reading that has 
yet been produced in a popular form, is an elaborate 
attack, starting from the Austrian thecry of value 
which Mr. Smart expounds, on the monopolies which, 
ever since Mr. Henry George’s book, at any rate, 
have attracted so much popular hostility in the 
economic as well as the political world of the United 
States. Mr. Commons uses a good deal of & priort 
reasoning, verified to some extent by actual statistics, 
to show that the monopolists—the land-owner, the 
patentee, the railway company, the mine-owner, or 
even the entrepreneur who has made his success— 
tend to obtain an increasing share of the product 
of industry, and are therefore fit subjects of taxa- 
tion. Whether he has made out his case uni- 
versally—for the conditions of America in this 
matter are to a great extent peculiar—may well 
be doubted. The book contains an acute, if not 
altogether satisfactory, criticism of the law of 
diminishing returns, some heresies, like the “right 
to labour” just scouted by the good sense of the 
Swiss people, and an undue amount of respect for 
that ingenious sophist Mr. George Gunton. It also 
contains many diagrams which afford excellent 
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mental gymnastic, but to us, at any rate, are less 
lucid than the text. Indeed, the whole book is 
more an opportunity for intellectual exercise than 
a really effective contribution to general economic 
knowledge. 

Mr. Smart and Mrs. Malloch together present to 
English readers an excellent exposition of that 
theory of value associated by English students of 
political economy chiefly with the name of Jevons, 
but really due, in the main, at any rate, to the 
Austrian school. That value originates not in 
“labour,” but in utility or capacity to satisfy 
desire, combined with the limitation of the supply 
of desired objects; that our desires and their 
objects are manifold, that they compete with each 
other, and that their value is ultimately deter- 
mined by their “marginal utility,” are now almost 
commonplaces, and, like all commonplaces, very im- 
perfectly understood. Mrs. Malloch gives us an 
exceptionally clear and readable translation of 
one of the most elaborate expositions of the 
theory. Mr. Smart prefaces it by a condensed ex- 
position which, we suspect, will suffice for a 
good many readers. As Mr. Smart says, a good 
deal of the general interest of the book lies in its 
side-lights on Socialist theory. We were under the 
impression, however, that Socialists had abandoned 
the theory that “value is crystallised labour,” and 
come down to a kind of opportunism based pro- 
fessedly on the study of economic history. 





NARCISSUS WITH A DIFFERENCE, 


Prose Fancres. By Richard Le Gallienne. London: Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane. 


By many devious ways, by much wrongly directed 
labour, some men discover at last what they can 
do best, and how to do it. This obscure groping 
is, as a rule, the result of a defective temperament, 
a notable modern example being Thackeray. These, 
having come out of Egypt and crossed the Red Sea, 
wander about the desert for forty years. Their 
opposites, with no temperamental derangement to 
lead them astray into parched places, step out across 
the wilderness as with seventy-leagued boots, and 
are pressing the grapes of Eshcol before they 
realise what they are about. Dickens is the 
standard contrast to Thackeray. As in most dis- 
tinctions, no hard-and-fast line can be drawn; all 
men and authors, however, may be placed in one 
category or the other, and Mr. Le Gallienne in- 
dubitably belongs by right of temperament to the 
swift and sure followers of Captain Credence, who 
take the wilderness at a flying leap, and reach the 
promised land of The-Thing-They-Can-Do-Best at 
once. “The Book-bills of Narcissus” is one of the 
few, and one of the finest, actual books written by 
a boy: perhaps no one else in our time has caught 
the dew of his youth so freshly and fragrantly in a 
prose casket as Mr. Le Gallienne has done in that 
delightful volume. 

When you dip into his new pages you say to 
yourself, “ He writes as if he never would be old.” 
Exuberant fancy, like a honeysuckle vine, trails 
over every page. The relative spirit, the sense of 
proportion, with their shears and pruning knives— 
well, he has made their acquaintance, but in the 
meantime let them keep their distance. A pig and 
her farrow shall be Gulliver among the Lilliputians ; 
and on the next page their driver, because the 
spring has softened his heart, shall be a vision of 
the Good Shepherd. Things shall be twisted about 
exactly as we want them; porters and guards are 
perceived to be animalcules in the great social system, 
and immediately the great social system itself becomes 
an animalcule in the blood of Time. Probably this 
accounts for the old gentleman’s eccentric habit of 
going about, half-naked, with a scythe in one 
hand and an hour-glass in the other, and his fore- 
lock dangling in his eyes. Poets—who are really 
the phagocytes of society, making away with the 











bacilli deposited in its blood by revolutions and 
the decay of creeds and systems—Narcissus defines, 
in his airy manner, as a minority distilling for a 
minority a preparation of opium. He uses ex- 
pletives; he writes in exclamations and interro- 
gations. It is the charming Narcissus whom we 
knew: interested above everything in his own 
impressions; wondering sometimes, sometimes awe- 
struck ; now making the most delightful fuss about 
the merest nothings—the market-price of poetry 
or the philosophy of limited editions; now with 
a delicate and yet quite ruthless lancet piercing 
the vacuum which Mr. Hyacinth Rondel mistook 
for his soul, or showing with subtle craft how 
many devils may yet, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, dance on the point of a needle. 

That is the first impression of one who, like most 
people, dips into a book before he reads it. Aftera 
perusal it becomes clear, however, that we have here 
Narcissus with a difference. He has grown. He 
still looks back on old enthusiasms and superannuated 
ideals with a tenderness delicately considerate, but 
his life has broadened, and experience is substituting 
knowledge for enthusiasm and ideas for ideals; the 
garrulousness of youth gives place to a more con- 
densed utterance; he is witty and humorous, as in 
“ Life in Inverted Commas” and “Irrelevant People”; 
and his laughter sharpens into sarcasm, as in “ Vira- 
goes of the Brain.” Yet he has lost none of his free- 
flowing sympathy; bores, playgoers who button- 
hole you,and old maids he defends with the heartiness 
of Jean Paul and a sweetness all his own. He 
noticed one of those “pale primroses that die un- 
married ere they can behold bright Phoebus in his 
strength” on his way to town one morning, and he 
must tell the rest in his own words, 


‘She was, I surmised, nearly twenty-eight, she carried a roll 
of music, and I had a strong impression that she was the sole 
support of an invalid mother. I could hardly resist suggesting 
to one of my men companions what a good wife she was ae 
to make, what a Sleeping Beauty she was, waiting for the 
marital kiss that would set all the sweet bells of her nature 
a-chime. I had the greatest difficulty in preventing myself 
from leaning over to her and putting it to her in this way— 

“* Excuse me, madam, but I love you. Will you be my wife? 
I am just turning thirty. I have so much a year, a comfortable 
little home, and probably another thirty years of life to spend. 
Will you not go shares with me ?’ 

“ And my imagination went on making pictures: how her 
eyes would suddenly brighten up like the northern Aurora, how 
a‘strange bloom would settle on her somewhat weary face, and a 
dimple steal into her chin; how, when she reached home and sat 
down to read Jane Austen to her mother, her mother would 
suddenly imagine roses in the room, and she would blushingly 
answer, ‘ Nay, mother—it is my cheeks!’ and presently the 
mother would ask,‘ Where is the smell of violets coming from ?’ 
and again she would answer,‘ Nay, mother—it is my thoughts !’ 
and yet again the mother would say, ‘Hush! listen to that 
wonderful bird singing yonder?’ and she would answer, ‘ Nay, 
mother dear—it is only my heart.” 


This is the method and manner, and has the effect 
of a poem; it is only Narcissus who sees these 
visions in the Underground; it is as simple and 
lovely as an old ballad; it is a ballad in prose. 

Like other men of genius, Mr. Le Gallienne 
requires an invented personality for his mouthpiece ; 
but no one writes more sincerely than he. The 
gaiety of Narcissus, his whimsicality, his airiest 
fancies, are all in earnest ; his occasional perversities, 
his insincerities themselves are positively sincere. 
He is so young still, and delights to pose and to 
flatter himself with his youth. If we mistake not, 
however, in two at least of these “ Fancies” Mr. Le 
Gallienne has something to say which Narcissus 
could not say for him. In “The Blessedness of 
Woman” and “ White Soul” he speaks, it seems to 
us, directly out of the fulness of his own heart and 
life. It is somewhat rare to do this in our times, 
and it has been counted among Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
faults. We do not count it a fault in Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. One to whom the gift of 


| expression is granted shall misuse it at his peril ; the 


loss of self-respect is the most terrible disaster that 
can happen to anyone. But Spenser did not lose his 
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self-respect after writing his own Epithalamium ; 
nor Shakespeare after his confessions; nor Milton 
after the sonnet on his “late espoused saint.” We 
think “The Blessedness of Woman” and “ White 
Soul” are done most becomingly and with manliness, 
and cannot remember anyone now writing in 
English who could touch their subjects with a more 
delicate pen. It is not the mood of the club-room 
and the smoke-room ; it is the high mood of mingled 
love and adoration to which woman owes her position 
in the western world. 

“Prose Fancies” is the most interesting book 
Mr. Le Gallienne has published. It seen:s to us to be 
a transition-book. It is his farewell to Narcissus; he 
is loth to leave him, that charming, mercurial, irre- 
sponsible young fellow who laughed and sang and 
sipped Chianti, and wouldn't sell his sprig of almond- 
blossom for £5—or £5,000 was it? But a man must 
leave his youth, and that voluntarily. If he has to 
be expelled from the garden, he may never enter it 
again. But if he goes forth of his own accord, 
perceiving that the time has come to take up his 
cross, then he may return at intervals to the bower 
of youth even until his dying day, and his life will 
be kept sweet thereby. We hope to meet Narcissus 
often again; but we think it will be as a fair figure 
in the background. There is rue as well as almond- 
blossom: men must wear it. There is the stress of 
life as well as the tavern and the garden: men must 
share it. There is death as well as life: men must 
face it. Our lives were given us to spend, and 
perhaps the highest function of the heart is to be 
broken. Not leisure and joy, but labour and sorrow 
are the best gifts of the gods. 


FICTION, 
A Precious Scamp. By Henry Cresswell. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 
Tue Mystery or THE Patrician Cius. By Albert D. 
Vandam. In2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


Tae Dancine Faun. By Florence Farr. London: Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane. 


In 3 vols. 


Ir is rather difficult to understand the intention 
of the author of “A Precious Scamp.” There are 
many scamps in Mr. Cresswell’s story, but we 
presume that it derives its title from Mr. Harry 
Bethell, who is the very questionable hero of the 
novel. Mr. Harry Bethell is a gentleman whose 
sense of rectitude has been hopelessly damaged in 
his early youth, and who argues with his virtuous 
elder brother at great length on the familiar theme 
of a man’s right to get what he can, honestly or 
otherwise. In course of time he is enabled to put 
his theories in practice with a quite amazing 
success. It is his good fortune to have a rogue 
as his employer, and when this gentleman, as 
a preliminary to bankruptcy, resolves to make a 
purse for himself in anticipation of the evil day, it 
is Harry Bethell whom he selects as his tool and 
accomplice. Unluckily for him, Harry Bethell is a 
sharper rogue than he is, and when the plot is ripe 
it is the clerk who disappears with the trifling sum 
of one hundred and ninety thousand pounds sterling, 
the master remaining behind to receive five years’ 
penal servitude for his intended dishonesty. Then, 
after an interval of years, Harry Bethell reappears 
in London, with half a million of money, a foreign 
accent, and a swarthy complexion. These are suffi- 
cient to secure Senhor de Castro, as he is now called, 
admission not only into the most select circles, but 
even intg those families where he had formerly been 
known as Harry Bethell. His own brother, the 
virtuous Percy, does not recognise him, though they 
live for months under the same roof. Not that there 
Was any reason why Harry should conceal his 
identity from Perey, for when he does reveal him- 
self the good brother, who is the honest man of the 
tale, accepts him almost without demur, and shares 
cheerfully in the wealth he has amassed. Then 
there is a love affair, in which Senhor de Castro 





wins the heart of a young lady, who, although cold 
as ice to all the rest of the world, prints a burning 
kiss upon his lips, if we remember aright, at her first 
meeting with him. This young lady is greatly be- 
loved by a worthy young plutocrat, but she breaks 
off her engagement because of her affection for the 
scamp. The latter makes amends in the last chapter 
by heroically sacrificing his life in order to save hers, 
when her father, a pattern of orthodox piety, is 
trying to murder her. From this brief outline the 
reader might form a very unfavourable opinion of 
“A Precious Scamp.” It is only fair to Mr. Cress- 
well, however, to say that his main plot does not do 
justice to the story as a whole. It contains some 
excellent and entertaining episodes, some character- 
sketches which are both amusing and original, and a 
long account of how to commit a great commercial 
fraud which might prove dangerous reading to any 
young man of Mr. Harry Bethell’s peculiar opinions. 
It would have been well, however, if Mr. Cresswell 
had been less purely dramatic in his treatment of 
the scamp. What is his own opinion of Harry 
Bethell’s character, and of the manner in which’ he 
won—or, rather, stole—a fortune? Sad to say, Mr. 
Cresswell hints neither approval nor disapproval on 
either point. 

If “The Mystery of the Patrician Club” is Mr. 
Albert Vandam’s first essay in fiction of this descrip- 
tion, we cannot but regard it as a very promising 
venture. For it isan excellent story of the detective 
order, with an original plot, and an admirably con- 
trived sequence of incidents. It opens with the 
murder of a waiter in the card-room of the Patrician 
Club. This unfortunate person is murdered at the 
entrance to that curious passage running from 
Berkeley Street westwards between the gardens of 
Lansdowne and Devonshire Houses, where another 
novelist, Mr. Anthony Trollope to wit, once before 
committed a murder, for which Mr. Phineas Finn, 
M.P., was subsequently tried at the Oid Bailey. The 
murder of the waiter is universally connected with 
a scandal of which the Patrician Club had been 
the scene a few days before the tragedy. That rich 
and powerful nobleman, the Marquis of Brackelonde, 
had accused a Captain James Edmundsbury of cheat- 
ing by means of marked cards, and the club committee 
were about to investigate the charge, when the 
matter became more serious owing to the murder of 
the waiter. Now, Captain Edmundsbury has many 
friends who believe in his innocence, whilst Lord 
Brackelonde, despite his wealth, has none. Still, 
appearances are decidedly unfavourable to the 
Captain, and there is every likelihood of his being 
socially ruined, even if he be not physically hanged. 
But at this point Mr. Jasper Davenport, the prince 
of London detectives, is brought upon the scene. 
When he learns the story, and, above all, when he 
hears the part which Lord Brackelonde plays in it, 
he takes up the pursuit of the murderer with more 
than professional enthusiasm ; for, strange to say, in 
bygone years Mr. Davenport had himself been under 
acloud. He also had once been accused most un- 
justly of cheating at cards, and his accuser had been 
none other than the noble marquis himself. Ruined 
by the accusation, he had gone abroad, leaving the 
woman he loved to become Lord Brackelonde’s wife. 
It was on his return to England that he became a 
detective, and now he finds himself called upon to 
unmask a conspiracy which he believes to be pre- 
cisely similar to that which had destroyed his re- 
putation and career. We shall not say whether his 
theories were confirmed, but the reader will not be 
surprised at the zest with which he flung himself 
into the task of detecting and punishing the man 
whom he regarded as the author of his ruin. The 
story is, as we have said, a very ingenious one, and 
no one who takes it up will be willing to lay it down 
until, under the skilful guidance of Mr. Vandam, he 
has unravelled the whole of the mystery connected 
with the Patrician Club and its unfortunate waiter. 

Very few persons, we should imagine, will get 
beyond the first page of “ The Dancing Faun,” in 
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which a weak and wearisome caricature of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde's favourite form of wit is made to do duty for 
a conversation between hero and heroine in a London 
drawing-room. There are livelier things to be found 
in the book, however, if one perseveres in reading it, 
since even a modern introspective novel cannot 
maintain its balance entirely by means of a series 
of artificial aphorisms, “ all sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.” There is a wonderful Lady Geraldine, 
a girl of eighteen, who offers herself with revolting 
coolness to a married man, and, on finding the offer 
politely declined, promptly shoots the unwilling 
object of her passion with a pistol, which she 
has, presumably, taken to their rendezvous with 
murderous intent. Her crime remains unpunished, 
and the close of this very unedifying narrative 
leaves the criminal in friendly converse with the 
widow of her victim, and still engaged in analysing 
her own and others’ emotions in the same morbid 
fashion. It will be seen that the story is sufficiently 
unpleasant and untrue to life to pose with some 
success as a “psychological study”; but it is not 
cheerful reading. The frontispiece is enriched by a 
weird figure, in whose fantastic ugliness we seem to 
trace the handiwork of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. It 
represents a faun reclining in a particularly uncom- 
fortable attitude upon a nineteenth-century sofa. 
The creature is nude, but, probably as a concession 
to its modern surroundings, it wears a single eye- 
glass. It is a design very characteristic of the 
affectation and ugliness of the story it represents. 


THE JACOBITE WAR IN IRELAND. 


Tue Jaconrre War IN Iretanp. Edited, from the Manuscript of 
Colonel Charles O’Kelly, by Count Plunkett and the Rev. Edmund 
Hogan, 8.J. Dublin: Sealy Bryers & Walker. 

Turis is the first issue of “The Irish Home Library,” another 

sign of the revived interest in lrish literature. Colonel O’Kelly 

fought all through the calamitous war which ended with the 
broken Treaty of Limerick and the flight of the Wild Geese, 
so he writes from the inside, and his manuscript possesses the 
intimate interest which attaches to a story told by a participant 
in its events. He was close on seventy when he embarked on 
the campaign, but seems to have been intrepid, clear-headed, and 

a trusted leader of the “old Irish,” or Patriot, party. His 

account of the conduct of the war is a scathing indictment of 

King James, of Tirconnell, his Viceroy in Ireland, and, in a 

lesser degree, of De Lanzun, the French General. James 

followed incessantly the mirage of regaining the loyalty of 
the English Protestants, and cared little for the sacrifice on his 
behalf of the Irish Catholics. He followed the traditions of all 
the Stuarts in their dealings with Ireland, which were invariably 
treacherous and ungrateful. O’Kelly’s outspoken denunciations 
of Tireonnell—* fighting Dick Talbot ’—the editors of the MS. 
seem to think unduly bitter; but O’Kelly, despite his seventy 
years, was for war (« l’outrance; and Tirconnell had, perhaps, 
the caution and timidity of his threescore and ten. Be that as 
it may, the MS. is exceedingly important as an_ historical 
document. and we congratulate the editors of “The Irish 

Home Library” on its first issue. The MS. is in the Library 

of Clongowes Wood College, the Jesuit house in Kildare, and 

has been twice edited, but not before in a way to be under- 
standed of the people. It is admirably produced at the popular 
price of one shilling. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ALTHOUGH the author of “ The Jewish Question” conceals his 
name, he makes no secret of his nationality, since he describes 
himself as a thoroughly occidentalised and modernised Jew. 


* Tar Jewish QUESTION AND THE MISSION OF THE JEWS. (London: 
Gay & Bird.) 

Tue Lire or Grorce CrurksHank. In Two Epochs. By Blanchard 
Jerrold. New Edition, with the Original Illustrations, (London: 
Chatto & Windus.) 

Race anp LaneuaGe. By André Lefévre, Professor in the Anthropo- 
logical School, Paris. The International Scientific Series.—-Volume 
LXXVI. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited.) 

BELIEF IN THE Divinity or Jesus Curist. By the Rev. Father Didon, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Limited.) 

Wat Ont Woman Tuiynxs. Edited by Cynthia M. Westover. 
(London : T. Fisher Unwin. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 

Taz WorkinG AND MaNAGEMENT OF AN EnGuisH Rattway. By the 


late Sir George Findlay, General Manager of the London and North- 
Western Railway. With Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Edited 
by 8. M, Philip. Illustrated. (London : 


hittaker & Co.) 








The aim of the book is twofold. It sketches, with the fervour 
of a thorough-paced apologist, the place of the Jew in history, 
and especially his influence upon the civilisation of the Middle 
Ages. Afterwards it seeks to determine his social position in 
modern society, and the significance of his claims as a factor in 
the problem of contemporary politics. In spite of the writer's 
pronounced and, as it seems to us, exaggerated estimate of the 
virtues of his own people, he has much that is fresh and suggestive 
to say on the historical aspects of the subject, and such great 
masters of Hebrew thought as Philo and the Neo-Platonists, and 
Halevi of Castille, the poet and philosopher of the Jews in 
medizvalism—a man whom Heine describes as a “ torch and 
starlight to his age.” Less satisfactory are the chapters which 
relate to the Jew in contact with modern civilisation. The ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Russia is not attributed in this book 
to the spirit of religious persecution, but to the ruthless insistence 
by the authorities on what may be termed a national policy :— 
“Whatever class of men does not conform to the definition of 
Russian as held by those who now rule that country is looked 
upon as a destructive growth upon the main stem of national 
life, and has to be extirpated and cast away—if such destruction 
and removal are possible. Siberia is the repository for Russian 
subjects who manifest inconvenient political opinions.” The 
writer goes so far as to assert that Russia would, if it 
dared, expel all foreigners, of whatever nationality, from its 
soil, and especially the German residents. The latter, how- 
ever, are protected by their own powerful Government, but no 
such barrier, of course, exists for the defence of the Jew, and 
accordingly he is swept out of the country by the relentless 
force of the so-called Anti-Semitic. The same influence prevails 
to a certain extent in Germany and France to render his position 
difficult, but it is urged in these pages that the Anti-Semitic 
agitations are, after all, only futile attempts to delay, or at best 
to divert, the course of the great and serious movements which 
threaten to change the present state of economic, social, and 
political life. With pardonable warmth the writer protests 
against the view that capital and Jew are synonymous terms, 
though the Rothschilds are not alone, he admits, amongst great 
living financiers of their race ; nor are the Jews the cause of the 
socialistic movement, though Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl Marx, 
who gave it the benefit of their brains, were of Semitic blood. 
Neither avarice nor anarchy are the true characteristics of 
Jewish society, and where they exist they are the result of either 
medieval hatred and exclusiveness, or the rivalry and race 
ee of a later age—such, at least, is the argument of this 
book. Whatever we may think of it—and it cannot be accepted 
by impartial students without important reservations—the 
author’s plea, not merely for toleration, but for that kind of 
sympathy out of which mutual trust and co-operation may 
eventually spring, is one which all lovers of humanity must 
respect. 

All the real masters of caricature, declares Mr. Ruskin, 
deserve honour in this respect, that their gift is peculiarly their 
‘own—innate and incommunicable. No teaching, no hard study, 
adds the author of ‘“‘ Modern Painters,” will ever enable other 
people to equal, in their several ways, the works of Leech or 
Cruikshank. This monograph by Blanchard Jerrold long ago 
made its own welcome as a vivid and intimate picture of 
Cruikshank alike as man and artist. It is the outcome of close 
personal knowledge, and many old friends enriched its pages 
with droll and genial reminiscences of “dear old George,” as 
Dickens and Thackeray and Douglas Jerrold, and other vanished 
men of light and leading, were accustomed to call him. There- 
fore this popular edition of the book deserves to win for so 
shrewd and frank an estimate a fresh vogue amongst a new 
generation of readers. George Cruikshank was a cockney to 
the core and through all the length of his days. He was born 
in Bloomsbury in 1792, and died at Hampstead in 1878. Even 
when he was quite a patriarch he never lost his interest in life, 
but remained to the last what he had been in the days of the 
Regency, a generous, impulsive, opinionated, hot-tempered 
enthusiast, with an immense capacity for work, and a fondness 
for new projects which half astonished and half amused the 
more cool and calculating generation of a later age. He was a 
man of many faults and some foibles, but his genius, in spite of 
its sharp limitations, is not open to question. He stands in the 
direct succession to Hogarth, Gillray, and Rowlandson, and his 
individuality and distinction of style was like his grotesque 
fancy and powerful humour, not less marked or many-sided. 
Thackeray used to speak of him as the “ incomparable G. Ck.,” 
and he it was who exclaimed when Cruikshank’s exhibition of 
his own works in 1863 in the forlorn little gallery in Wellington 
Street, Strand, failed dismally to win the suffrages of the 
crowd—* How little do we think of the extraordinary powers of 
this man, and how ungrateful we are to him!” The great 
moralist of “ Vanity Fair” was personally not open to such a 
charge, for he regarded him as a great fellow-worker in the 
imaginative and ethical interpretation of life, and he revelled, 
as his own words show, in the pictorial satire which was turned 
to inimitable account. ‘‘ George Cruikshank has told a thousand 
truths in as many strange and fascinating ways; he has given 
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a thousand new and pleasing thoughts to millions of people ; 
he has never used his wit dishonestly; he has never, in all the 
exuberance of his frolicsome humour, caused a single painful or 
guilty blush.” These pages reveal Cruikshank in his strength 
and in his weakness; in his moments of almost boyish elation, 
and in his hours of unconcealed chagrin; in the convivial 
abandon of his early manhood, and in the crusade against “The 


Petey of Bacchus,” which drew forth his energies and in- 
spired his art in the closing decades of a long and strenuous 
career. The illustrations from the artist’s own drawings are 


themselves worth the price demanded for a book which, in spite 
of some critical shortcomings, will long serve to keep his memory 
reen. 
. Professor André Lefévre, of Paris, has just contributed to 
the “ International Scientific Series ” a scholarly monograph on 
“Race and Language.” He thinks that the discussion of the old 
roblem, which is concerned with whether man thinks because 
1e speaks, or speaks because he thinks, is not worth the ink that 
has been spilt in its diseussion. He has himself no manner of 
doubt on the subject, and dismisses the question with airy 
nonchalance. The origin of articulate speech is to be found, he 
asserts, in the connection which exists between the mouth and 
larynx and the third frontal convolution of the brain; and the 
book describes in outline the ancient and modern theories on the 
origin of speech; describes the elements of sound, the formation 
of words, and the evolution of language. Afterwards, and at 
considerable length, the geographical distribution of languages 
and races is sketched, and with a wealth of curious and illustra- 
tive detail. The evolution of language, in Professor Lefévre’s 
view, runs parallel to the evolution of humanity. He holds it to 
be the descendant of the animal ery, and he altogether refuses 
to admit that man is alone in the universe, but treats him as only 
the last link in a chain of development. Language, he claims, is 
the point of contact between nature and history, as well as the 
meeting-place of physiological and moral anthropology. The 
book is able and suggestive; but the cheap sneers which are 
levelled at those who still cling to ‘the older interpretations of 
science and of morals are distinctly unfortunate. 

The central dogma in the creed of Christendom, and there- 
fore the probable battle-ground of faith and scepticism in the 
coming century, is defended by that eloquent Dominican 
preacher, Father Didon, with keen logic, as well as cultured 
oratory and noble fervour, in his published addresses on “ Belief 
in the Divinity of Jesus Christ.” The little book takes high 
ground in its appeal to the intellect and conscience of humanity, 
and it is written with evident appreciation—often of a tender 
and beautiful kind—of the practical difficulties which beset the 

thway of faith in the modern world. The argument from 
Christ's moral integrity and His own consciousness of His trans- 
cendental position and claims is urged with great force, and the 
contrast between such an attitude and that of all mere human 
moralists and philosophers is drawn with no less skill than 
reverence. There are other aspects of this book over which we 
might linger, but we are content to add that its oratory is in- 
formed by close reasoning as well as rendered powerful and per- 
suasive by an enviable command of the resources of imagination 
and feeling. 

There is a good deal of sentimental twaddle, always, however, 
of the wholesome kind—if, indeed, twaddle can be such—and a 
few gentle thoughts and graceful fancies in the transatlantic 
book entitled “‘ What One Woman Thinks.” There are upwards 
of seventy miniature essays in the volume, and they are concerned 
with love in a cottage, neighbours, mothers-in-law, home-keepers 
and house-keepers, birthdays and anniversaries, the domestic 
hunting-ground, the dusting of books, nerves, patriotism, the 
family censor—and, indeed, what not? All of them are very 
slight, and few of them are in the least degree suggestive. They 
deal with the commonplace aspects of life, and for the most part 
they do so in a smart, self-conscious, and therefore commonplace 
way. We like best the little paper on the windows of the soul, 
or, in other words, the eyes which look for beauty, and those 
which are eager only to discover blemish. These are, in truth, 
homespun essays, and there is not a touch of modernity in them 
from beginning to end ; and therefore, as there is genial humour 
in them, and sunny optimism as well, old-fashioned people, at 
-east, who have not cultivated a pronounced quarrel with life or 
its conditions, will appreciate *‘What One Woman Thinks,” 
since it certainly expresses what many women feel. 

Everyone admits that the late Sir George Findlay knew more 
about the practical “ Working and Management of an English 
Railway” than almost any other man. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to find that his lucid and comprehensive manual on 
the subject has gone into a fifth edition in the fifth year of its 
existence. Railway authorities both at home and abroad have 
. recognised with singular unanimity the excellence of an exposi- 
tion of the facts and forces of locomotive traffic which has 
already won the rank of a standard work of reference, This 
edition has been thoroughly revised, and Mr. 8. M. Philip 
— to have done everything in his power to keep it abreast 
of the latest developments in the railway world. By way of 
preface to the book in its latest shape stands an admirable 
biographical sketch of its lamented author, who was not merely 
an able, but an estimable man. 
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